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PREFACE. 



In the " Blithedale" of this volume many- 
readers will, probably, suspect a faint and 
not very faithful shadowing of Brook Farm, 
in Roxbury, which (now a little more than 
ten years ago) was occupied and cultivated 
by a company of Socialists. The author 
does not wish to deny that he had this com- 
munity in his mind, and that (having had 
the good fortune, for a time, to be person- 
ally connected with it) he has occasionally 
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2 PREFACE. 

availed himself of his actual reminiscences, 
in the hope of giving a more life-like tint 
to the fancy-sketch in the following pages. 
He begs it to be understood, however, that 
he has considered the institution itself as 
not less fairly the subject of fictitious hand- 
ling than the imaginary personages whom 
he has introduced there. His whole treat- 
ment of the affair is altogether incidental to 
the main purpose of the romance ; nor does 
he put forward the slightest pretensions to 
illustrate a theory, or elicit a conclusion, 
favourable or otherwise, in respect to So- 
cialism. 

In short, his present concern with the 
Socialist community is merely to establish a 
theatre, a little removed from the highway 
of ordinary travel, where the creatures of 
his brain may play their phantasmagorical 
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antics, without exposing them to too dose 
a comparison with the actual events of real 
Eves. In the old countries^ with which 
fiction has long been conversant, a certain 
conventional 'privilege seems to be awarded 
to the romancer ; his work is not put exactly 
dde by side with nature ; and he is allowed 
a license mth regard to eveiy-day proba- 
bility, in view of the improved effects which 
he is bound to produce thereby. Among 
ourselves, on the contrary, there is as yet 
no such Faery Land, so like the real world, 
that, in a suitable remoteness, one cannot 
well tell the difference, but with an at- 
mosphere of strange enchantment, beheld 
through which the inhabitants have a pro- 
priety of their own. This atmosphere is 
what the American romance needs. In 

its absence, the beings of imagination are 

b2 



4 PREFACE. 

compelled to show themselves in the same 
category as actually living mortals; a ne- 
cessity that generally renders the paint and 
pasteboard of their composition but too 
painfully discernible. With the idea of 
partially obviating this difficulty (the sense 
of which has always pressed very heavily 
upon him), the author has ventured to 
make free with his old and affectionately- 
remembered home at Brook Farm, as being 
certainly the most romantic episode of his 
own life, — essentially a day-dream, and yet 
a fact, — and thus offering an available foot- 
hold between fiction and reality. Further* 
more, the scene was in good keeping with 
the personages whom he desired to intro- 
duce. 

These characters, he feels it right to 
say, are entirely fictitious. It would, indeed 
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(considering how few amiable qualities he 
distributes among his imaginary progeny), 
be a most grievous wrong to his former ex- 
cellent associates, were the author to allow 
it to be supposed that he has been sketching 
any of their likenesses. Had he attempted 
it, they would at least have recognised the 
touches of a friendly pencil. But he has 
done nothing of the kind. The self-con- 
centrated Philanthropist ; the high-spirited 
Woman, bruising herself against the narrow 
limitations of her sex ; the weakly Maiden, 
whose tremulous nerves endow her with 
Sibylline attributes ; the Minor Poet, begin- 
ning life with strenuous aspirations, which 
die out with his youthful fervour ; — all these 
might have been looked for at Brook Farm, 
but, by some accident, never made their 
appearance there. 



THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 



I. 

OLD MOODIE. 

The evening before my departure for 
Blithedale, I was returning to my bachelor 
apartments, after attending the wonderful 
exhibition of the Veiled Lady, when an 
elderly man, of rather shabby appearance, 
met me in an obscure part of the street. 

" Mr. Coverdale," said he, softly, " can I 
speak with you a moment?" 

As I have casually alluded to the Veiled 
Lady, it may not be amiss to mention, for 
the benefit of such of my readers as are 
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unacquainted with her now-forgotten cele- 
brity, that she was a phenomenon in the 
mesmeric line ; one of the earliest that had 
indicated the birth of a new science, or the 
revival of an old humbug. Since those 
times, her sisterhood have grown too nu- 
merous to attract much individual notice; 
nor, in fact, has any one of them ever come 
before the public under such skilfully con- 
trived circumstances of stage-effect as those 
which at once mystified and illuminated the 
remarkable performances of the lady in 
question. Now-a-days, in the management 
of his "subject," "clairvoyant," or "me- 
dium," the exhibitor affects the simplicity 
and openness of scientific experiment; and 
even if he profess to tread a step or two 
across the boundaries of the spiritual world, 
yet carries with him the laws of oiu* actual 
life, and extends them over his preternatural 
conquests. Twelve or fifteen years ago, on 
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the contrary, all the arts of mysterious 
arrangement, of picturesque disposition, and 
artistically contrasted light and shade, were 
made available, in order to set the apparent 
miracle in the strongest attitude of opposition 
to ordinary facts- In the case of the Veiled 
Lady, moreover, the interest of the spectator 
was further wrought up by the enigma of 
her identity, and an absurd rumour (pro- 
bably set afloat by the exhibitor, and at one 
time very prevalent) that a beautiful young 
lady, of family and fortune, was enshrouded 
within the misty drapery of the veil It 
was white, with somewhat of a subdued 
silver sheen, like the sunny side of a cloud ; 
and, fiJling over the wearer fix)m head to 
foot, was supposed to insulate her from the 
material world, from time and space, and to 
endow her with many of the privileges of a 
disembodied spirit. 

Her pretensions, however, whether mira- 
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culous or Otherwise, have little to do with 
the present narrative ; except, indeed, that I 
had propounded, for the Veiled Lady's pro- 
phetic solution, a query as to the success of 
our Blithedale enterprise. The response, by- 
the-by, was of the true Sibylline stamp — 
nonsensical in its first aspect, yet, on closer 
study, unfolding a variety of interpretations, 
one of which has certainly accorded with 
the event. I was turning over this riddle in 
my mind, and trying to catch its slippery 
purport by the tail, when the old man above 
mentioned interrupted me. 

"Mr. Coverdale! — ^Mr. Coverdale!" said 
he, repeating my name twice, in order to 
make up for the hesitating and ineflfectual 
way in which he uttered it. "I ask your 
pardon, sir, but I hear you are going to 
Blithedale to-morrow." 

I knew the pale, elderly face, with the red- 
tipt nose, and the patch over one eye ; and 
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likewise saw something characteristic in the 
old fellow's way of standing under the arch 
of a gate, only revealing enough of himself to 
make me recognise him as an acquaintance. 
He was a very shy personage, this Mr. 
Moodie ; and the trait was the more singular, 
as his mode of getting his bread necessarily 
brought him into the stir and hubbub of the 
world more than the generality of men. 

" Yes, Mr. Moodie," I answered, wonder- 
ing what interest he could take in the fact, 
" it is my intention to go to Blithedale to- 
morrow. Can I be of any service to you 
before my departure ?" 

" K you pleased, Mr. Coverdale," said he, 
" you might do me a very great favour." 

" A very great one ?" repeated I, in a tone 
that must have expressed but little alacrity 
of beneficence, although I was ready to do the 
old man any amount of kindness involving 
no special trouble to myself. " A very great 
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fiavour, do you say ? My time is brief, Mr. 
Moodie, and I have a good many prepara- 
tions to make. But be good enough to tell 
me what you wish." 

" Ah, six," replied Old Moodie, " I doaU 
quite like to do that ; and, on further thoiights, 
Mr. Coverdale, perhaps I had better apply to 
some older gentleman, or to sMae lady, if you 
would have the kindness to make me known 
to one, who may happen to be going to 
Blithedale. You are a young man, m I" 

^^Does that fact lessen my availability 
for your purpose ?" asked I. " However, if 
an older man will suit you better, there is 
Mr. HoUingsworth, who has three or four 
years the advantage of me in age, and is a 
much more solid character, and a philanthro.- 
pist to boot. I am cmly a poet, and, so the 
critics tell me, no great affair at that I But 
what can this business be, Mr. Moodie ? It 
b^ins to interest me ; especially since your 
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hint that a lady's influence might be found 
desirable. Come, I am really anxious to be 
erf service to you.** 

But the old fellow, in his dvil and demure 
manner, was both freakish and obstinate; 
and he had now taken some notion or other 
into his head that made him hesitate in his 
former design. 

" I wonder, sir," said he, " whether you 
know a lady whom they call Zaiobia ?" 

" Not personally," I answered, " although 
I expect that pleasure to-morrow, as she has 
got the start of the rest of us, and is already 
a resident at Blithedale. But have you a 
literary turn, Mr. Moodie? or have you 
taken up the advocacy of women's rights ? 
or what else can have interested you in this 
lady ? Zenobia, by-the-by, as I suppose you 
know, is merely her pubKc name; a sort of 
mask in which she comes before the world, 
retaining all the privil^es of privacy,- 
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contrivance, in short, like the white drapery 
of the Veiled Lady, only a little more trans- 
parent. But it is late. Will you tell me 
what I can do for you ?" 

" Please to excuse me to-night, Mr. Cover- 
dale," said Moodie. "You are very kind; 
but I am afraid I have troubled you, when, 
after all, there may be no need. Perhaps, 
with your good leave, I will come to your 
lodgings to-morrow morning, before you set 
out for Blithedale. I wish you a good night, 
sir, and beg pardon for stopping you." 

And so he slipt away ; and, as he did not 
show himself the next morning, it was only 
through subsequent events that I ever arrived 
at a plausible conjecture as to what his 
business could have been. Arriving at my 
room, I threw a lump of cannel coal upon 
the grate, lighted a cigar, and spent an hour 
in musings of every hue, from the brightest 
to the most sombre j being, in truth, not so 
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very confident as at some former periods 
that this final step, which would mix me up 
irrevocably with the BHthedale affair, was 
the wisest that could possibly be taken. It 
was nothing short of midnight when I went 
to bed, after drmking a glass of particularly 
fine sherry, on wHch I used to pride myself 
in those days. It was the very last bottle ; 
and I finished it, with a Mend, the next fore- 
noon, before setting out for Blithedale. 
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11. 

BLTTHEDALB. 

There can hardly remain for me (who am 
rciJly getting to be a frosty bachelor, with 
another white hair every week or so in my 
moustache), there can hardly flicker up again 
so cheery a blaze upon the hearth, as that 
wliich I remember the next day at Blithe- 
dale. It was a wood fire, in the parlour of 
an old farm-house, on an April afternoon, but 
with the fitful gusts of a wintry snow-storm 
ixnariiig in the chimney. Vividly does that 
Ihveiulo re-create itself, as I rake away the 
a$hc8 fi\nu the embers in my memory, and 
blow tliom up with a sigh for lack of more 
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inspiring breatb. Vividly for an instant, but 
anon, with the dimmest gleam, and with just 
as little fervency for my heart as for my 
finger-ends! The stanch oaken logs were 
long ago burnt out. Their genial glow must 
be represented, if at all, by the merest phos- 
phoric glimmer, like that which exudes ra- 
ther than shines fix)m damp firagments of de- 
cayed trees, deluding the benighted wanderer 
through a forest. Around such chill mockery 
of a fire some few of us might sit on the 
withered leaves, spreading out each a palm 
towards the imaginary warmth, and talk 
over our exploded scheme for beginning the 
life of Paradise anew. 

Paradise, indeed! Nobody else in the 
world, I am bold to affirm — nobody, at least, 
in our bleak little world of New England — 
had dreamed of Paradise that day, except as 
the pole suggests the tropic. Nor, with such 
materials as were at hand, could the most 

c2 
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skilful architect have constructed any better 
imitation of Eve's bower than might be seen 
in the snow-hut of an Esquimaux. But we 
made a summer of it, in spite of the wild 
drifts. 

It was an April day, as already hinted, 
and well towards the middle of the month. 
When morning dawned upon me, in town, 
its temperature was mild enough to be pro- 
nounced even balmy, by a lodger, like myself, 
in one of the midmost houses of a brick 
block, — each house partaking of the warmth 
of all the rest, besides the sultriness of its in- 
dividual furnace-heat. But, towards noon, 
there had come snow, driven along the street 

by a north-easterly blast, and whitening the 
roofs and side- walks with a business-like per- 
severance that would have done credit to 
our severest January tempest. It set about its 
task apparently as much in earnest as if it had 
been guaranteed from a thaw for months to 
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come. The greater, surely, was my heroism, 
when, puffing out a final whiff of cigar-smoke, 
I quitted my cosey pair of bachelor-rooms, — 
with a good fire burning in the grate, and a 
closet right at hand, where there was still a 
bottle or two in the champagne-basket, and 
a residuum of claret in a box, — quitted, I say, 
these comfortable quarters, and plunged into 
the heart of the pitiless snow-storm, in quest 
of a better life. 

The better life I Possibly it would hardly 
look so, now; it is enough if it looked so 
then. The greatest obstacle to being heroic 
is the doubt whether one may not be going 
to prove one's self a fool ; the truest heroism 
is, to resist the doubt ; and the profoundest 
wisdom, to know when it ought to be re- 
sisted, and when to be obeyed. 

Yet, after all, let us acknowledge it wiser, 
if not more sagacious, to follow out one's day- 
dream to its natural consummation, although. 
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if the vision have been worth the having, it 
IS certain never to be consummated otherwise 
than by a failure. And what of that ? Its 
airiest fragments, impalpable as they may be, 
wiU possess a value that lurks not in the most 
ponderous realities of any practicable scheme. 
They are not the rubbish of the mind. 
Whatever else I may repent o^ therefore, let 
it be reckoned neither among my sins nor 
follies that I once had faith and force enough 
to form generous hopes of the world's destiny, 
— ^yes ! — and to do what in me lay for their 
accomplishment j even to the extent of quit- 
ting a warm fireside, flinging away a freshly- 
lighted cigar, and traveUing far beyond the 
strike of city clocks, through a drifting snow- 
storm. 

There were four of us who rode together 
through the storm; and Hollingsworth, who 
had agreed to be of the number, was acci- 
dentally delayed, and set forth at a later 
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hour alone. As we threaded the streets, I 
remember how the buildings on either side 
seemed to press too closely upon us, inso- 
much that our mighty hearts found barely 
room enough to throb between them. The 
snow-fall, too, looked inexpressibly dreary 
(I had almost called it dingy), coming down 
through an atmosphere of city smoke^ and 
alighting on the side-walk only to be moulded 
into the impress of somebody's patched boot 
or over-shoe. Thus the track of an old con- 
ventionalism was visible on what was fieshest 
firom the sky. But when we left the pave- 
ments, and our muffled hoof-tramps beat upon 
a desolate extent of country road, and were 
effaced by the imfettered blast as soon as 
stamped, then there was better air to breathe. 
Air that had not been breathed once and 
again ! — air that had not been spoken into 
words of falsehood, formality, and error, like 
all the air of the dusky city. 
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" How pleasant it is !" remarked I, while 
the snow-flakes flew into my mouth the mo- 
ment it was opened. " How very mild and 
balmy is this country air !" 

" Ah, Coverdale, don't laugh at what little 
enthusiasm you have left I" said one of my 
companions. ^' I maintain that this nitrous 
atmosphere is really exhilarating; and, at 
any rate, we can never call ourselves rege- 
nerated men till a February north-easter 
shall be as grateful to us as the softest 
breeze of June." 

So we all of us took courage, riding 
fleetly and merrily along, by stone fences 
that were half buried in the wave-like 
drifts; and through patches of woodland, 
where the tree-trunks opposed a snow- en- 
crusted side towards the north-east; and 
within ken of deserted villas, with no foot- 
prints in their avenues; and past scattered 
dwellings, whence puffed the smoke of 
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country fires, strongly impregnated with the 
pungent aroma of burning peat. Some- 
times, encountering a traveller, we shouted 
a friendly greeting; and he, unmufl^g his 
ears to the bluster and the snow-spray, and 
listening eagerly, appeared to think our 
courtesy worth less than the trouble which 
it cost him. The churl ! He understood 
the shrill whistle of the blast, but had no 
intelligence for our bhthe tones of brother- 
hood. This lack of faith in our cordial 
sympathy, on the traveller's part, was one 
among the innumerable tokens how difficult 
a task we had in hand, for the reformation 
of the world. We rode on, however, with 
still unflagging spirits, and made such good 
companionship with the tempest, that, at 
our journey's end, we professed ourselves 
almost loth to bid the rude blusterer good-by. 
But, to own the truth, I was little better 
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than an icicle, and began to be suspicious 
that I had caught a fearful cold. 

And now we were seated by the brisk 
fireside of the old farm-house— the same fire 
that glimmers so faintly among my rani- 
niscences at the beginning of this chapter. 
There we sat, with the snow melting out of 
our hair and beards, and our fiices all 
a-blaze, what with the past inclemeacy and 
present warmth. It was, indeed, a right 
good fire that we found awaiting us, built 
up of great rough Ic^s, and knotty limbs, 
and splintered firagments of an oak-tree, such 
as farmers are wont to keep for their own 
hearths, since these crooked and unmanage- 
able boughs, could never be measured into 
merchantable cords for the market. A 
family of the old Pilgrims might have swimg 
their kettle over precisely such a fire as this, 
only, no doubt, a bigger one ; and, contrast- 
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ing it with my coal-grate, I felt so much the 
more that we had transported ourselves a 
world-wide distance from the system of so- 
ciety that shackled us at breakfast-time. 

Good, comfortable Mrs. Foster (the wife 
of stout Silas Foster, who was to manage 
the farm, at a fair stipend, and be our tutor 
in the art of husbandry) bade us a hearty 
welcome. At her back — a back of gene- 
rous breadth — appeared two young women, 
smiling most hospitably, but looking rather 
awkward withal, as not well knowing what 
was to be their position in our new arrange- 
ment of the world. We shook hands affec- 
tionately all round, and congratulated our- 
selves that the blessed state of brotherhood 
and sisterhood at which we aimed might 
fairly be dated from this moment. Our 
greetings were hardly concluded when the 
door opened, and Zenobia — ^whom I had 
never before seen, important as was her 
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place in our enterprise — ^Zenobia entered 
the parlour. 

This (as the reader, if at all acquainted 
with our literary biography, need scarcely 
bo told) was not her real name. She had 
assumed it, in the first instance, as her ma- 
gazine signature ; and as it accorded well 
with something imperial which her friends 
attributed to this lady's figure and deport- 
ment, they half-laughingly adopted it in 
their familiar intercourse with her. She 
took the appellation in good part, and even 
encouraged its constant use j which, in fact, 
was thus far appropriate, that our Zenobia 
— ^however humble looked her new philo- 
sophy-had as much native pride as any 
queen would have known what to do with. 



III. 

A KNOT OF DBEAMEBS. 

Zenobia bade us welcome in a fine, fi:'ank, 
mellow voice, and gave each of us her hand, 
which was very soft and warm. She had 
something appropriate, I recollect, to say to 
every individual ; and what she said to my- 
self was this : 

" I have long wished to know you, Mr. 
Coverdale, and to thank you for your beau- 
tiful poetry, some of which I have learned 
by heart ; or, rather, it has stolen into my 
memory, without my exercising any choice 
or volition about the matter. Of course — 
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permit me to say — ^you do not think of 
n^linipvishing an occupation in which you 
have done yourself so much credit I would 
almost rother give you up as an associate, 
than that the Avorld should lose one of its 
true poets !*' 

^* Ah, no ; there will not be the slightest 
danger of that, especially after this inesti- 
mable praise fix>m Zenobia,** said I, smiling, 
and blushing, no doubt, with excess of plea- 
sure. " I hope, on the contrary, now to 
produce something that shall really deserve 
to be called poetry, — ^true, strong, natural, 
and sweet, as is the life which we are going 
to lead, — something that shall have the 
notes of wild birds twittering through it, or 
a strain like the wind-anthems in the woods, 
as the case may be." 

'* Is it irksome to you to hear your own 
verses sung?'* asked Zenobia, with a gra- 
cious smile. " If so, I am very sorry, for 
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you will oertainly hear me singing them, 
sometimes, in the summer evenings." 

^ Of all things," answered I, " that is what 
will delight me most." 

While this passed, and while she spoke to 
my companions, I was taking note of Zeno- 
bia's aspect; and it impressed itself on me so 
distinctly, that I can now summon her up, 
like a ghost, a little wanner than the life, 
but otherwise identical with it. She was 
dressed as simply as possible, in an Ameri- 
can print (I think the dry goods people call 
it so), but with a silken kerchief, between 
which and her gown there was one glimpse 
of a white shoulder. It struck me as a great 
piece of good fortune that there should be 
just that glimpse. Her hair, which was dark, 
glossy, and of singular abundance, was put 
up rather soberly and primly, without curls, 
or other ornament, except a single flower. 
It was an exotic, of rare beauty, and as 
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fresh as if the hot-house gardener had just 
dipt it from the stem. That flower has 
struck deep root into my memory. I can 
both see it and smell it at this moment. So 
brilliant, so rare, so costly, as it must have 
been, and yet enduring only for a day, it 
was more indicative of the pride and pomp 
which had a luxuriant growth in Zenobia's 
character than if a great diamond had 
sparkled among her hair. 

Her hand, though very soft, was larger 
than most women would like to have, or 
than they could aflbrd to have, though not a 
whit too large in proportion with the spa- 
cious plan of Zenobia's entire development. 
It did one good to see a fine intellect (as hers 
really was, although its natural tendency lay 
in another direction than towards literature) 
so fitly cased. She was, indeed, an admir- 
able figure of a woman, just on the hither 
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verge of her richest maturity, with a com- 
bination of features which it is safe to call 
remarkably beautiful, even if some fas- 
tidious persons might pronounce them a 
little deficient in softness and delicacy. 
But we find enough of those attributes 
everywhere. Preferable — by way of va- 
riety, at least — wr.s Zenobia's bloom, health, 
and vigour, which she possessed in such over- 
flow that a man might well have fallen in 
love with her for their sake only. In her 
quiet moods, she seemed rather indolent; 
but when really in earnest, particularly if 
there were a spice of bitter feeling, she grew 
all alive, to her finger-tips. 

"I am the first comer," Zenobia went on 
to say, while her smile beamed warmth upon 
us all ; " so I take the part of hostess, for to- 
day, and welcome you as if to my own fire- 
side. Tou shall be my guests, too, at supper* 
To-morrow, if you please, we will be brethren 
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and Bisters, and begin our new life from day- 
hruuk/* 

^^ Uavo we our various parts assigned?" 
iviikocl tiume one. 

** 0, wo of the softer sex," responded 
Zuuobia, with her mellow, almost broad 
hmgh — most delectable to hear, but not in 
the least like an ordinary woman's laugh — 
*'we women (there are four of us here 
already) will take the domestic and in-door 
part of the business, as a matter of course. 
To bake, to boil, to roast, to fry, to stew ; to 
wash, and iron, and scrub, and sweep; and, 
at our idler intervals, to repose ourselves on 
knitting and sewing; these, I suppose, must 
be feminine occupations, for the present. By 
and by, perhaps, when our individual adap- 
tations begin to develop themselves, it may 
be that some of us who wear the petticoat 
will go a-field, and leave the weaker brethren 
to take our places in the kitchen." 
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*'What a pity," I remarked, "that the 
kitchen, and the house-work generally, can- 
not be left out of our system altogether! 
It is odd enough that the kind of labour 
which falls to the lot of women is just that 
which chiefly distinguishes artificial life^ — 
the life of degenerated mortals — ^fi-om the 
life of Paradise. Eve had no dinner-pot, 
and no clothes to mend, and no washing- 
day/' 

" I am afraid," said Zenobia, with mirth 
gleaming out of her eyes, " we shall find 
some difficulty in adopting the Paradisiacal 
system for at least a month to come. Look 
at that snow-drift sweeping past the win- 
dow! Are there any figs ripe, do you 
think? Have the pine-apples been ga- 
thered, to-day? Would you like a bread- 
fruit, or a cocoa-nut ? Shall I run out and 
pluck you some roses ? No, no, Mr. Cover- 
dale ; the only flower hereabouts is the one 

d2 
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in my hair, which I got out of a green- 
house this morning. As for the garb of 
Edeu," added she, shivering playfully, "I 
shall not assume it till after May-day 1" 

Assuredly, Zenobia could not have in- 
tended it; — the fault must have been en- 
tirely in my imagination. But these last 
words, together with something in her man- 
ner, irresistibly brought up a picture of that 
fine, perfectly developed figure, in Eve^s 
earliest garment. Her firee, careless, gene- 
rous modes of expression, often had this 
effect, of creating images, which, though 
pure, are hardly felt to be quite decorous 
when bom of a thought that passes between 
man and woman. I imputed it, at that 
time, to Zenobia's noble courage, conscious 
of no harm, and scorning the petty re- 
straints which take the life and colour out 
of other women's conversation. There was 
another peculiarity about her. We seldom 
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meet with women, now-a-days, and in this 
comitry, who impress us as being women at 
all; — their sex fades away, and goes for 
nothing, in ordinary intercourse. Not so 
with Zenobia. One felt an influence breath- 
ing out of her such as we might suppose to 
come from Eve, when she was just made, 
and her Creator brought her to Adam, say- 
ing, " Behold ! here is a woman !" Not that 
I would convey the idea of especial gentle- 
ness, grace, modesty, and shyness, but of a 
certain warm and rich characteristic, which 
seems, for the most part, to have been re- 
fined away out of the feminine system. 

" And now," continued Zenobia, " I must 
go and help get supper. Do you think you 
can be content, instead of figs, pine-apples, 
and all the other dehcacies of Adam's sup- 
per-table, with tea and toast, and a certain 
modest supply of ham and tongue, which, 
with the instinct of a housewife, I brought 
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hither in a basket? And there shall be 
bread and milk, too, if the innocence of 
your taste demands it." 

The whole sisterhood now went about 
their domestic avocations, utterly declining 
our offers to assist, further than by bringing 
wood, for the kitchen-fire, from a huge pile 
in the back-yard. After heaping up more 
than a sufficient quantity, we returned to 
the sitting-room, drew our chairs close to the 
hearth, and began to talk over our pros- 
pects. Soon, with a tremendous stamping 
in the entry, appeared Silas Foster, lank, 
stalwart, uncouth, and grisly-bearded. He 
came from foddering the cattle in the barn, 
and from the field, where he had been 
ploughing, until the depth of the snow ren- 
dered it impossible to draw a furrow. He 
greeted us in pretty much the same tone as 
if he were speaking to his oxen, took a quid 
from his iron tobacco-box, puUed off his 
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wet cow-hide boots, and sat down before 
the fire in his stocking-feet. The steam 
arose from his soaked garments, so that the 
stout yeoman looked vaporous and spectre- 
like. 

" Well, folks," remarked SUas, " you'll be 
wishing yourselves back to town again, if 
this weather holds." 

And^ true enough, there was a look of 
gloom, as the twilight fell silently and sadly 
out of the sky, its grey or sable flakes inter- 
mingling themselves with the fast descend- 
ing snow. The storm, in its evening aspect, 
was decidedly dreary. It seemed to have 
arisen for our especial behoof, — a symbol of 
the cold, desolate, distrustful phantoms that 
invariably haunt the mind, on the eve of 
adventurous enterprises, to warn us back 
within the boundaries of ordinary life. 

But our courage did not quail. We 
would not allow ourselves to be depressed 
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selves (if, indeed, there were any such in 
New England), or winning it by selfish com- 
petition with a neighbour; in pne or another 
of which fashions eveiy son of woman both 
perpetrates and suffers his share of the 
common evil, whether he chooses it or no. 
And, as the basis of our institution, we pur- 
posed to offer up the earnest toil of our 
bodies, as a prayer no less than an effort for 
the advancement of our race. 

Therefore, if we built splendid castles (pha- 
lansteries, perhaps, they might be more fitly 
called), and pictured beautiful scenes, among 
the fervid coals of the hearth around which 
we were clustering, and if all went to rack , 
with the crumbling embers, and have never 
since arisen out of the ashes, let us take to 
ourselves no shame. In my own behalf, I 
rejoice that I could once think better of the 
world's improvabUity than it deserved. It 
is a mistake into which men seldom fall twice 
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in a lifetime ; or, if so, the rarer and higher 
is the nature that can thus magnanimously 
persist in error. 

Stout Silas Foster mingled little in our 
conversation; but when he did speak, it was 
very much to some practical purpose. For 
instance: 

" Which man among you," quoth he, " is 
the best judge of swine ? Some of us must 
go to the next Brighton fair, and buy half-a- 
dozen pigs," 

Rgs I Good heavens ! had we come out 
firom among the swinish multitude for this ? 
And, again, in reference to some discus- 
sion about raising early vegetables for the 
market : 

^ We shall never make any hand at 
market-gardening,** said Silas Foster, '* unless 
the women folks will undertake to do all the 
weeding. We haven't team enough for that and 
the regular farm-work, reckoning three of you 
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city folks as worth one common field-hand. 
No, no ; I tell you, we should have to get up 
a little too early in the morning, to compete 
with the market-gardeners round Boston." 

It struck me as rather odd, that one of the 
first questions raised, after our separation fix>m 
the greedy, struggling, self-seeking world, 
should relate to the possibility of getting the 
advantage over the outside barbarians in 
their own field of labour. But, to own the 
truth, I very soon became sensible that, as 
regarded society at large, we stood in a 
position of new hostility, rather than new 
brotherhood. Nor could this fail to be the 
Cttso, in some degree, until the bigger and 
bi^ttor half of society should range itself on 
our sid^v Constituting so pitifiil a minority 
n?» now^ W6 >VTcre inevitably estranged fix)m 
\\\<^ \\^{ of \U(^4\kind in pretty fidr proportion 
wiih tlu^ ?U^cUH>$s of our mutual bond among 
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This dawning idea, however, was driven 
back into my inner consciousness by the 
entrance of Zenobia. She came with the 
welcome intelligence that supper was on the 
table. Looking at herself in the glass, and 
perceiving that her one magnificent flower 
had grown rather languid (probably by being 
exposed to the fervency of the kitchen fire), 
she flung it on the floor, as unconcernedly as 
a village girl would throw away a faded 
violet. The action seemed proper to her 
character, although, methought, it would 
still more have befitted the bounteous nature 
of this beautiful woman to scatter fresh 
flowers from her hand, and to revive faded 
ones by her touch. Nevertheless, it was a 
singular but irresistible effect; the presence 
of Zenobia caused our heroic enterpriBe to 
show like an illusion, a masquerade, a pas- 
T;oral, a counterfeit Arcadia, in which we 
grown-up men and women were making a 
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play-day of the years that were given us to 
live in. I tried to analyze this impressiony 
but not with much success. 

" It really vexes me," observed Zenobia, 
as we left the room, ^ that Mr. Hollingsworth 
should be such a laggard. I should not have 
thought him at all the sort of person to be 
turned back by a puff of contrary wind, or a 
few snow-flakes drifting into his face." 

"Do you know Hollingsworth person- 
ally ?" I inquired. 

"No; only as an auditor — auditress, I 
mean — of some of his lectures," said she. 
" What a voice he has I and what a man he 
is I Yet not so much an intellectual man, I 
should say, as a great heart; at least, he 
moved me more deeply than I think myself 
capable of being moved, except by the 
stroke of a true, strong heart against my 
own. It is a sad pity that he should have 
devoted his glorious powers to such a grimy, 
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unbeautifiil, and positively hopeless object as 
this reformation of criminals, about which 
he makes himself and his wretchedly small 
audiences so very miserable. To tell you a 
secret, I never could tolerate a philanthropist 
before. Could you ?" 

" By no means," I answered; " neither can 
I now/' 

" They are, indeed, an odiously disagree- 
able set of mortals," continued Zenobia. " I 
should like Mr. Hollingsworth a great deal 
better if the philanthropy had been left 
out. At all events, as a mere matter of 
taste, I wish he would let the bad people 
alone, and try to benefit those who are not 
already past his help. Do you suppose he 
will be content to spend his life, or even a 
few months of it, among tolerably virtuous 
and comfortable individuals, like ourselves ?" 
. " Upon my word, I doubt it," said I. " K 
we wish to keep him with us, we must 
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Zenobia turned, sidefcMi^ a stzange 
of a ^aaoe upon me; bat, befiure I could 
make out what it meant, ire liad entered 
tlie kitchen^ wlieze, in aoooidance witli the 
rustic simpHdty of our new fife, the supper- 
table was spread. 



IV. 

THE SUFFEB-TABLE. 

The pleasant fire-light ! I must still keep 
harping on it 

The kitchen-hearth had an old-feshioned 
breadth, depth, and spaciousness, far within 
which lay what seemed the butt of a good- 
sized oak-tree, with the moisture bubbling 
merrily out of both ends. It was now half 
an hour beyond dusk. The blaze fi:om an 
armful of substantial sticks, rendered more 
combustible by brushwood and pine, flick- 
ered powerfiilly on the smoke-blackened 
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walls, and so cheered our spirits that we 
cared not what inclemency might rage and 
roar on the other side of our illuminated 
windows. A yet sultrier warmth was be- 
stowed by a goodly quantity of peat, which 
was crumbling to white ashes among the 
burning brands, and incensed the kitchen 
with its not ungratefiil fragrance. The 
exuberance of this household fire would 
alone have suflSced to bespeak us no true 
formers ; for the New England yeoman, if he 
have the misfortune to dwell within practi- 
cable distance of a wood-market, is as nig- 
gardly of each stick as if it were a bar of 
Cahfomia gold. 

But it was fortunate for us, on that wintry 
eve of our untried life, to enjoy the warm 
and radiant luxury of a somewhat too abun- 
dant fire. If it served no other purpose, it 
made the men look so fiill of youth, warm 
blood, and hope, and the women — such of 
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AeiUy afl feasfry as were anywise convertible 
hjita me^c — so very beautifiil, that I would 
cheeirftilly have spent my last dollar to pro- 
long th6 blaze. As for Zenobia, there was 
a glow in her cheeks that made me think of 
PaniSora, fresh from Vulcan^s workshop, and 
fidl of the celestial warmth by dint of which 
he had tempered and mouldied her. 

" Take your places, my dear friends all," 
cried she; "^^seat yourselves without cere- 
mony, and jovL shall be made happj with 
such tea as not msmy of the world'a working- 
people, except yourselves, will' find in their 
cups to-night. After this one supper, you 
may drink buttermilk, if you please; To- 
night we will cpiaff this nectar, which, I 
assure you, could not be bought with gold." 

We- all sa4; down — grisljr Silas Foster, his 
rotund helpmate, and the two bouncing- 
handmaidens, indudedi — and looked' at one 
anothes in. & fiiendly but rather aw&ward' 
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way. It was the first practical trial of our 
theories of equal brotherhood and sister- 
hood ; and we people of superior cultivatioD 
and refinement (for as such, T faresume, we 
iinhesitatingly reckoned ourselves) felt as 
if something were aheady accomplished 
towards the millennium of love. The truth 
is, however, that the labouring-oar was with 
our unpolished companions; it being £eu: 
easier to condescend than to accept of am- 
descension. Neither did I refrain firom 
questioning, in secret, whether some of us 
— and Zenobia amcmg the rest — would so 
quietly have taken our places among these 
good people, save for the cherished con- 
sciousness that it was not by necessity, but 
choice. Though we saw fit to drink our 
tea out of earthen cups tcMii^t, and in 
earthen company, it was at our own option 
to use pictured porcelain and handle sUver 
Ibrks again to-morrow. This same salvo, as 
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to the power of regaining our former posi- 
tion, contributed much, I fear, to the equa- 
nimity with wHch we subsequently bore 
many of the hardships and humiliations of a 
life of toil. If ever I have deserved (which 
has not often been the case, and, I think, 
never), but if ever I did deserve to be 
soundly cuflfed by a fellow-mortal, for se- 
cretly putting weight upon some imaginary 
social advantage, it must have been while I 
was striving to prove myself ostentatiously 
his equal, and no more. It was while I sat 
beside him on his cobbler's bench, or clinked 
my hoe against his own in the corn-field, or 
broke the same crust of bread, my earth- 
grimed hand to his, at our noon-tide lunch. 
The poor, proud man should look at both 
sides of sympathy like this. 

The silence which followed upon our 
sitting down to table grew rather oppres- 
sive; indeed, it was hardly broken by a 
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word, during the first round of Zenobia's 
fragrant tea. 

^' I hope,'' said I, at last, ^' Ihat our blazing 
windows will be visible a great way off. 
There is nothing so pleasant and encouraging 
to a solitary tiiaveller, on a cstormy night, as 
a flood of firelight seen amid the gloom. 
These ruddy window-panes cannot fail to 
cheer the hearts of all that look at them. 
Are they not warm and bright with the 
beacon-fire which we have kindled for hur 
manity ?" 

" The blaze of that brush-wood will only 
last a minute or two longer," observed Silas 
Foster; but whether he meant to insinuate 
that our moral illumination would have as 
brief a term, I cannot say. 

" Meantime," said Zenobia, " it may serve 
to guide some wayfieurer to a shelter." 

And, just as she said this, there came a 
knock at the house-door. 
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^ There is one of the world's wayJEsffers," 
said I. 

**Ay, ay, jiust so!" qucrth Silas Foster. 
^ Our fire-light will draw stragglers, jiost as 
a^^andle draws dorbugs, on a smnmer night" 

Whether to enjoy a dramatic suspense, or 
that we were selfishly contrasting our own 
comfort with the chill and dreary jsLtuatum 
of the unknown person -at the threshold, or 
that some of ns city-folk fdt a little startled 
at the knock which came so unseasonably, 
through night and stonn, to the door of 
die lonely fiurm-house, — so it haj^ned, that 
nobody, for an instant or two, arose to 
answer the summons. Pretty soon, there 
came another knock. The first had been 
moderately loud; the second was smitten so 
forcibly that the knuckles of the applicant 
must have left their mark in the door-panel. 

^' He knocks as if he had a right to come 
in," said Zenobia, laughing. " And what are 
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we thinking of? It must be Mr. HoUings- 
worth I" 

Hereupon, I went to the door, unbolted^ 
and flung it wide open. There, sure enough, 
stood Hollingsworth, his shaggy great-coat 
all covered with snow, so that he looked 
quite as much like a polar bear as a modem 
philanthropist. 

"Sluggish hospitality thisl" said he, in 
those deep tones of his, which seemed to 
come out of a chest as capacious as a barrel. 
" It would have served you right if I had 
lain down and spent the night on the door- 
step, just for the sake of putting you to 
shame. But here is a guest who will need 
a warmer and softer bed." 

And, stepping back to the waggon in 
which he had journeyed hither, Hollings- 
worth received into his arms and deposited 
on the door-step a figure enveloped in a 
cloak. It was evidently a woman; or, rather. 
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— judging from the ease with which he lifted 
her, and the little space which she seemed 
to fiU m his arms,— a shm and unsubstantial 
girl. As she showed some hesitation about 
entering the door, HoUingsworth, with his 
usual directness and lack of ceremony, urged 
her forward, not merely within the entry, 
but into the warm and strongly-lighted 
kitchen. 

"Who is this?" whispered I, remaining 
behind with him while he was taking off his 
great-coat. 

" Who ? Really, I don't know," answered 
HoUingsworth, looking at me with some 
raiprise. « It is a young person who belongs 
here, however; and,^o doubt, she has been 
expected. 2ienobia, or some of the women- 
folks, can tell you all about it." 

" I think not," said I, glancing towards the 
new comer and the other occupants of the 
kitchen. " Nobody seems to welcome her. 
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I should hardly judge that ^ yras an ex- 
pected guest." 

" Well, well," said Hollingswortik, quietly, 
^ We'll mahe it right." 

The stranger, or whatever she were, le- 
mained standing predsely on that spot of the 
kitchen floor to which HoUingsworth's kindly 
hand had impelled her. The doak Mlasg 
partly oflF, she was seen to be a very yamg 
woman, dressed in a poor but deceit gown, 
made high in the neck, and without any re- 
gard to fashion or smartness. Her brown 
hair fell down firom beneath a hood, not in 
curls, but .with only a slight wave^ her fece 
was of a wan, almost sickly hue, betc^ening 
habitual seclusion from the sun and free 
atmosphere, like a flower-shrub that had 
done its best to blossom in tto scanty li^hL 
To complete the pitiableness of her aspect, 
she shivered, either with cold, or fear, or 
nervous excitement, so that you might have 
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beheld her shadow vibrating on the fire- 
lighted walL In short, there has seldom 
been seen so depressed and sad a figure as 
this young girl's ; and it was hardly possible 
to help being angry with her, from mere 
despair of doing anything for her comfort 
The fantasy occurred to me that she was 
some desolate kind of a creature, doomed to 
wander about in snow-storms 4 and that, 
though the ruddiness of our window-panes 
had tempted her into a human dwelling, she 
would not remain long enough to melt the 
icicles out of her hair. 

Another conjecture likewise came into my 
mind. Recollecting HoUingsworth's sphere 
of philanthropic action, I deemed it possible 
that he might have brought one of his guilty 
patients, to be wrought upon, and restored 
to spiritual health, by the pure influences 
which our mode of life would create. 
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As yet, the girl had not stirred. She 
stood near the door, fixing a pair of large, 
brown, melancholy eyes upon Zenobia— 
only upon Zenobia I — she evidently saw no- 
thing else in the room, save that bright, 
fair, rosy, beautiful woman. It was the 
strangest look I ever witnessed; long a 
mystery to me, and for ever a memory. 
Once she seemed about to move forward 
and greet her — I know not with what 
warmth, or with what words ; but, finally, 
instead of doing so, she drooped down upon 
her knees, clasped her hands, and gazed 
piteously into Zenobia's &ce. Meeting no 
kindly reception^ her l^ad isSi on her 
bosom. 

I never thoroughly fi>rgave Zasobia for 
her condocfe oa thb occasioa. But women 
are always^ more cautious^ xa limr casaal 
hospibatities thaa m^en* 
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" What does the girl mean?" cried she, in 
rather a sharp tone. " Is she crazy? Has 
she no tongue ?'* 

And here Hollingsworth stepped forward. 

" No wonder if the poor child's tongue is 
frozen in her mouth/' said he ; and I think 
he positively frowned at Zenobia. "The 
very heart will be frozen in her bosom, un- 
less you women can warm it, among you, 
with the warmth that ought to be in your 
own !" 

Hollingsworth's appearance was very strik- 
ing at this moment. He was then about 
thirty years old, but looked several years 
older, with his great shaggy head, his heavy 
brow, his dark complexion, his abundant 
beard, and the rude strength with which 
his features seemed to have been hammered 
out of iron, rather than chiselled or moulded 
from any finer or softer material. His fi- 
gure was not tall, but massive and brawny, 
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and well befitting' liis onginal occupation, 
whicli — BB the reader probably knows — ^was 
tbat of a blacksmith. As for external polish, 
or mere Gourtesy of mamier, he never pos- 
sessed more than a. tolerably educated bear ; 
although^ in his gentler moods, there was a 
tenderness in his voice, eyes, mouth, m hi^ 
gesture, and in every indescribable manifest- 
ation, which few men could re»st, and no 
woman. But he now looked stern and re- 
proachful ; and it was with that inauspicious 
meaning in his glance that HoUingsworth 
first met Zienobia's eyes, and began his in- 
fluence upon her life. 

To my surprise^ Zenobia — of whose 
haughty spirit I had been told so many 
examples — absolutely changed colour, and 
seemed mortified audi confused. 

" You do not quite do me justice, Mr. 
HoUingsworth/' said she, almost humbly. 
'' I am willing to be kind to the poor girl. 
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I» she ai prcrt^^ of yours ? What can I do 
for hex ?^' 

" Have you anything to ask of this lady ?** 
aaidf HoDingsworth, kindly, to the girL ^^ I 
remember you mentioned her name before 
we left townJ' 

^ Only that she will shelter me," replied 
the girl, trenralously. ^^ Only that she will* 
let me be always near her." 

*^Wcll, indeed," exclaimed Zenobia, re- 
ooveriDg herself, and laughing, ^'this is an 
advaiture, and well worthy to be the first 
iocideBt in our life of love and firee-hearted- 
oess I But I accept it, for the present, with- 
out further question — only," added she, *^it 
wQsiald be a convenience if we knew your 
name." 

'^ Priscilla/' said the girl ; and it appeared 
to me that she hesitated whether to add 
anything more, and decided in the negative. 
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"Pray do not ask me my other name — at 
least, not yet — ^if you will be so kind to a 
forlorn creature." 

Prisdlla! — ^Prisdllal I repeated the name 
to myself three or four times; and, in that 
little space, this quaint and prim cognomen 
had so amalgamated itself with my idea of 
the girlj that it seemed as if no other name 
could have adhered to her for a moment. 
Heretofore, the poor thing had not shed any 
tears ; but now that she found herself re- 
ceived, and at least temporarily established, 
the big drops began to ooze out from be- 
neath her eyelids, as if she were full of 

« 

them. Perhaps it showed the iron sub- 
stance of my heart, that I could not help 
smiling at this odd scene of unknown and 
unaccountable calamity, into which our 
cheerful party had been entrapped, without 
the liberty of choosing whether to sympa- 
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thise or no. Hollingsworth's behaviour 
was certamly a great deal more creditable 
than mine. 

" Let US not pry further into her secrets," 
he said to Zenobia and the rest of us, apart, 
— and his dark, shaggy face looked really 
beautiful with its expression of thoughtful 
benevolence. " Let us conclude that Provi- 
dence has sent her to us, as the first fiiiits of 
the world, which we have undertaken to 
make happier than we find it. Let us warm 
her poor, shivering body with this good fire, 
and her poor, shivering heart with our best 
kindness. Let us feed her, and make her 
one of us. As we do by this fiiendless girl, 
so shall we prosper. And, in good time, 
whatever is desirable for us to know will be 
melted out of her, as inevitably as those tears 
which we see now." 

"At least," remarked I, "you may teU us 
how and where you met with her." 

VOL. I. F 
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" An old man brought her to my lodg- 
ings," answered Hollings worth, "and begged 
me to convey her to Blithedale, where — so I 
understood him-^-she had friends ; and this 
is positively all I know about the matter." 

Grim Silas Foster, all this while, had been 
busy at the supper-table, pouring out his 
own tea, and gulping it down with no more 
sense of its exquisiteness than if it were a 
decoction of catnip ; helping himself to pieces 
of dipt toast on the flat of his knife-blade, 
and dropping half of it on the table-cloth ; 
using the same serviceable implement to cut 
slice after shce of ham ; perpetrating terrible 
enormities with the. butter-plate ; and, in all 
other respects, behaving less like a civilised 
Christian than the worst kind of an ogre. 
Being by this time fully gorged, he crowned 
his amiable exploits with a draught from the 
water pitcher, and then favoured us with his 
opinion about the business in hand. And, 
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certainly, though they proceeded out of an 
unwiped mouth, his expressions did him 
honour. 

"Give the girl a hot cup of tea, and a 
thick slice of this first-rate bacon," said Silas, 
like a sensible man as he was. "That's 
what she wants. Let her stay with us as 
long as she likes, and help in the kitchen, 
and take the cow-breath at milking-time ; 
and, in a week or two, she'll begin to look 
like a creature of this world." 

So we sat down again to supper, and 
PnBcilla along with us. 
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V. 

UNTIL BBD-TIME. 

Silas Fostbb, by the time we concluded 
our meal, had stript off his coat, and planted 
himself on a low chair by the kitchen fire, 
with a lapstone, a hammer, a piece of sole- 
leather, and some waxed ends, in order to 
cobble an old pair of cowhide boots ; he 
being, in his own phrase, " something of a 
dab" (whatever degree of skill that may im- 
ply) at the shoemaking business. We heard 
the tap of his hammer, at intervals, for the 
rest of the evening. The remainder of the 
party adjourned to the sitting-room. Good 
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Mrs. Foster took her knitting- work, and soon 
fell fast asleep, still keeping her needles in 
brisk movement^ and, to the best of my ob- 
servation, absolutely footing a stocking out 
of the texture of a dream. And a very sub- 
stantial stocking it seemed to be. One of 
the two handmaidens hemmed a towel, and 
the other appeared to be making a ruffle, for 
her Sunday's wear, out of a little bit of em- 
broidered muslin, which Zenobia had pro- 
bably given her. 

It was curious to observe how trustingly, 
and yet how timidly, our poor Priscilla be- 
took herself into the shadow of Zenobia's 
protection. She sat beside her on a stool, 
looking up, every now and then, with an ex- 
pression of humble delight, at her new friend's 
beauty. A brilliant woman is often an ob- 
ject of the devoted admiration — ^it might 
almost be termed worship, or idolatry — of 
some young girl, who perhaps beholds the 
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CTDOsure only at an awful distance, and has 
as little hope of personal intercourse as oi 
climbing among the stars of heaven. We 
men are too gross to comprehend it Even 
a woman, of mature age, despises or laughs 
at such a passion. There occurred to me no 
mode of accounting for Priscilla's behaviour, 
except by supposing that she had read some 
of Zenobia's stories (as such literature goes 
everywhere), or her tracts in defence of the 
sex, and had come hither with the one pur- 
pose of being her slave. There is nothing 
parallel to this, I believe, — nothing so fool- 
ishly disinterested, and hardly anything so 
beautiful, — in the masculine nature, at what- 
ever epoch of life ; or, if there be, a fine and 
rare development of character might reason- 
ably be looked for fi*om the youth who 
should prove himself capable of such self-for- 
getful affection. 

Zenobia happening to change her seat, I 
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took the opportunity, in an under tone, to 
suggest some such notion as the above. 

** Since you see the young woman in so 
poetical a light," replied she, in the same tone, 
" you had better turn the affair into a ballad. 
It is a grand subject, and worthy of super- 
natiu*al machinery. The storm, the startling 
knock at the door, the entrance of the sable 
knight HoUingsworth and this shadowy snow- 
maiden, who, precisely at the stroke of mid- 
night, shall melt away at my feet in a pool 
of ice-cold water, and give me my death with 
a pair of wet slippers 1 And when the verses 
are written, and polished quite to your mind, 
I will favour you with my idea as to what 
the girl really is." 

" Pray let me have it now," said I ; "it 
shall be woven into the ballad.*' 

** She is neither more nor less," answered 
Zenobia, "than a seamstress from the city; 
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and she has probably no more transcendental 

purpose than to do my miscellaneous sewing, 
for I suppose she will hardly expect to make 

my dresses." 

" How can you decide upon her so easily?" 
I inquired. 

"O, we women judge one another by 
tokens that escape the obtuseness of mascu- 
line perceptions," said Zenobia. " There is 
no proof which you would be likely to ap- 
preciate, except the needle-marks on the tip 
of her fore-finger. Then, my supposition 
perfectly accounts for her paleness, her 
nervousness, and her wretched fragility. 
Poor thing I She has been stifled with the 
heat of a salamander-stove, in a small, close 
room, and has drunk coffee, and fed upon 

dough-nuts, raisins, candy, and all such trash, 
till she is scarcely half alive ; and so, as she 
has hardly any physique, a poet like Mr. 
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Miles Coverdale, may be allowed to think 
her spiritual." 

** Look at her now !" whispered I. 

Priscilla was gazing towards us, with an 
inexpressible sorrow in her wan face, and 
great tears running down her cheeks. It 
was difficult to resist the impression that, 
cautiously as we had lowered our voices, she 
must have overheard and been wounded by 
Zenobia's scornful estimate of her character 
and purposes. 

" What ears the girl must have I" whis- 
pered Zenobia, with a look of vexation, partly 
comic and partly real. " I will confess to 
you that I cannot quite make her out. How- 
ever, I am positively not an ill-natured 
person, unless when very grievously pro- 
voked ; and as you, and especially Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth, take so much interest in this odd 
creature — and as she knocks, with a very 
slight tap, against my own heart, likewise — 
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why I mesaito]ethaiBL From this mcmi^it 

I win be leaaomhlj kind to her. Theie is 
no pleasme in tannenting z perscm of one's 
own sex, even if she do £iYoar one with a 
little mote love than one can Gcmveni^iity 
dispose of; — and that, let me say, Mr. 
CoTerdaley is the most troublesome offence 
yon can offer to a woman. 

"Thank you," said I, smiling ; "I don't 
mean to be guilty of it.'' 

She went towards Prisdlla, took her hand, 
and passed her own rosy finger-tips, with a 
pretty, caressmg movement, over the girl's 
hair. The touch had a magical effect So 
' vivid a look of joy flushed up beneath those 
fingers, that it seemed as if the sad and wan 
Priscilla had been snatched away, and 
another kind of creature substituted in her 
place. This one caress, bestowed voluntarily 
by Zenobia, was evidently received as a 
pledge of all that the stranger sought from 
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her, whatever the imuttered boon might be. 
From that instant, too, she melted in quietly 
amongst us, and was no longer a foreign ele- 
ment. Though always an object of peculiar 
interest, a riddle, and a theme of frequent 
discussion, her tenure at Blithedale was 
thenceforth fixed. We no more thought of 
questioning it, than if Priscilla had been re- 
cognised as a domestic sprite, who had 
haunted the rustic fireside of old, before we 
had ever been warmed by its blaze. 

She now produced, out of a work-bag that 
she had with her, some little wooden instru- 
ments (what they are called, I never knew), 
and proceeded to knit, or net, an article which 
ultimately took the shape of a silk purse. 
As the work went on, I remembered to have 
seen just such purses before ; indeed, I was 
the possessor of one. Their peculiar excel- 
lence, besides the great delicacy and beauty 
of the manufacture, lay in the almost impossi- 
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bility that any uninitialed person should dis- 
cover the apertoie ; although to a practised 
touch, they would open as wide as charity 
or prodigality mi^t wish. I wondered if 
it were not a symbol of PrisciUa's own mys- 
tery. 

Notwithstanding the new confidence with 
which Zenobia had inspired her, our guest 
showed herself disquieted by the storm. 
When the strong pu£& of wind spattered the 
snow against the windows, and made the 
oaken irsme of the fiurm-house creak, she 
looked at us apprehensively, as if to inquire 
whether these tempestuous outbreaks did not 
betoken some unusual mischief in the shriek- 
ing blast. She had been bred up, no doubt, 
in some dose nook, some inauspidously 
sheltered court of the dty, where the utter- 
most rage of a tempest, though it might scatter 
down the slates of the roof into the bricked 
area, could not shake the casement of her 
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little room. The sense of vast, undefined 
space, pressing from the outside against the 
black panes of our uncurtained windows, 
was fearful to the poor girl, heretofore accus- 
tomed to the narrowness of human limits, 
with the lamps of neighbouring tenements 
glimmering across the street The house 
probably seemed to her adrift on the great 
ocean of the night A little parallelogram of 
sky was all that she had hitherto known of 
nature, so that she felt the awfulness that 
really exists in its limitless extent. Once, 
while the blast was bellowing, she caught 
hold of Zenobia's robe, with precisely the air 
of one who hears her own name spoken at a 
distance, but is unutterably reluctant to obey 
the call. 

We spent rather an incommunicative ' 
evening. Hollingsworth hardly said a 
word, imless when repeatedly and pertina- 
ciously addressed. Then, indeed, he would 
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glare upon us dOrom the thick shrubbery of 
his meditations like a tiger out of a jungle, 
make the briefest reply possible, and betake 
himself back into the solitude of his heart 
and mind. The poor fellow had contracted 
this ungracious habit from the intensity 
with which he contemplated his own ideas, 
and the infrequent sympathy which they 
met with from his auditors — a circumstance 
that seemed only to strengthen the implicit 
confidence that he awarded to them. His 
heart, I imagine, was never really interested 
in our socialist scheme, but was for ever 
busy with his strange, and, as most people 
thought it^ impracticable plan, for the re- 
formation of criminals through an appeal to 
their higher instincts. Much as .1 liked 
HoUingsworth, it cost me many a groan to 
tolerate him on this point. He ought to 
have commenced his investigation of the 
subject by perpetratiog some huge sin, in 
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his proper person, and examining the con- 
dition of his higher instincts afterwards. 

The rest of us formed ourselves into a 
conunittee for providing our infant Com- 
munity with an appropriate name — a matter 
of greatly more diflGiculty than the uninitiated 
reader would suppose. Blithedale was nei- 
ther good nor bad. We should have re- 
sumed the old Indian name of the prenlises, 
had it possessed the oil-and-honey flow 
which the aborigines were so often happy in 
conmiunicating to their local appellations ; but 
it chanced to be a harsh, Hi-connected, and 
interminable word, which seemed to fill the 
mouth with a mixture of very stiff clay and 
very crumbly pebbles. Zenobia suggested 
" Sunny Glimpse," as expressive of a vista 
into a better system of society. This we 
turned over and over, for a while, acknow- 
ledging its prettiness, but concluded it to be 
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rather too fine and sentimental a name (a 
fault inevitable by literary ladies, in such 
attempts) for sun-burnt men to work under. 
I ventured to whisper "Utopia," which, 
however, was unanimously scouted down, 
and the proposer very harshly maltreated, 
as if he had intended a latent satire. Some 
were for calling our institution " The Oasis," 
in view of its being the one green spot in 
the moral sand-waste of the world; but 
others Insisted on a proviso for reconsidering 
the matter at a twelvemonth's end, when a 
final decision might be had, whether to name 
it "The Oasis," or Sahara. So, at last, 
finding it impracticable to hammer out any- 
thing better, we resolved that the spot 
should still be Blithedale, as being of good 
augury enough. 

The evening wore on, and the outer soli- 
tude looked in upon us through the windows, 
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gloomy, wild, and vague, like another state 
of existence, close beside the little sphere of 
warmth and light in which we were the 
prattlers and bustlers of a moment. By- 
and-by, the door was opened by Silas Foster, 
with a cotton handkerchief about his head, 
and a tallow candle in his hand. 

" Take my advice, brother farmers," said 
he, with a great, broad, bottomless yawn, 
"and get to bed as soon as you can. I 
shall sound the horn at daybreak ; and we've 
got the cattle to fodder, and nine cows to 
milk, and a dozen other things to do, before 
breakfast." 

Thus ended the first evening at Blithe- 
dale. I went shivering to my fireless chain- 
ber, with the miserable consciousness (which 
had been growing upon me for several houra 
past) that I had caught a tremendous cold, 
and should probably awaken, at the blast of 
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the horn, a fit subject for a hospital. The 
night proved a feverish one. During the 
greater part of it, I was in that vilest of states 
when a fixed idea remains in the mind Uke 
the nail in Sisera's brain, while innumerable 
other ideas go and come, and flutter to and 
firo, combining constant transition with in- 
tolerable sameness. Had I made a record 
of that night's half-waking dreams, it is my 
beUef that it would have anticipated several 
of the chief incidents of this narrative, in- 
cluding a dim shadow of its catastrophe. 
Starting up in bed, at length, I saw that 
the storm was past, and the moon was 
shming on the snowy landscape, wHch 
looked like a lifeless copy of the world in 
marble. 

From the bank of the distant river, which 
was shimmering in the moonlight, came the 
black shadow of the only cloud in heaven, 
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driven swiftly by the wind, and passing over 
meadow and hillock, vanishing amid tufts of 
leafless trees, but re-appearing on the hither 
side, until it swept across our door-step. 
How cold an Arcadia was this I 
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coverdale's sick-chambee. 

The horn sounded at daybreak, as Silas 
Foster had forewarned us, harsh, uproarious, 
inexorably drawn out, and as sleep-dispel- 
ling as if this hard-hearted old yeoman had 
got hold of the trump of doom. 

On all sides I could hear the creaking of 
the bedsteads, as the brethren of Blithedale 
started from slumber, and thrust themselves 
into their habihments, all awry, no doubt, 
in their haste to begin the reformation of 
the world. Zenobia put her head into the 
entry, and besought Silas Foster to cease 
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his clamour, and to be kind enough to leave 
an armM of firewood and a pail of water at 
her chamber-door. Of the whole household 
— unless, indeed, it were Priscilla, for whose 
habits, in this particular, I cannot vouch — 
of all our apostolic society, whose mission 
was to bless mankind, Hollingsworth, I ap- 
prehend, was the only one who began the 
enterprise with prayer. My sleeping-room 
being but thinly-partitioned from his, the 
solemn murmur of his voice made its way 
to my ears, compelling me to be an auditor 
of his awful privacy with the Creator. It 
affected me with a deep reverence for Hol- 
lingsworth, which no familiarity then exist- 
ing, or that afterwards grew more intimate 
between us — ^no, nor my subsequent percep- 
tion of his own great errors— ever quite 
effaced. It is so rare, in these times, to 
meet with a man of prayerful habits (except, 
of course, in the pulpit), that such a one is 
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,jMMtcdly marked out by a light of trans- 
^ttittton, ehed upon bim in the divine in- 
MTview fix)m which he passes into his daily 

Kfe. 

As for me, I lay abed ; and if I said my 
prayers, it was backward, cursing my day 
as bitterly as patient Job himself. The 
truth was, the hot-house warmth of a town- 
residence, and the luxurious life in which I 
indulged myself, had taken much of the 
pith out of my physical system ; and the 
wintry blast of the preceding day, together 
with the general chill of our airy old farm- 
hpuse, had got fsiirly into my heart and the 
marrow of my bones. In this predicament, 
I seriously wished — selfish as it may appear 
— ^that the reformation of society had been 
postponed about half a century, or, at all 
events, to such a date as should have put 
my intermeddling with it entirely out of 
the question. 
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Wiat, in the name of common sense, had 
I to do with any better society than I had 
always lived in ? It had satisfied me well 
enough. My pleasant bachelor -parlour, 
sunny and shadowy, curtained and carpeted, 
with the bed-chamber adjoining; my centre- 
table, strewn with books and periodicals;, 
my writing-desk, with a half-finished poem, 
in ft stanza of my own contrivance; m^ 
morning lounge at the reading-room or 
picture-gallery; my noontide walk along 
the cheery pavement, with the suggestive 
succession of human faces, and the brisk 
throb of human life, in which I shared ; my 
dinner at the Albion, where I had a hun- 
dred dishes at command, and could banquet 
as delicately as the wizard Michael Scott, 
when the devU fed him from the King of 
France's kitchen; my evening at the bil- 
liard-club, the concert, the theatre, or at 
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somebody's party, if I pleased ; — what could 
be better than all this ? Was it better to 
hoe, to mow, to toil and moil amidst the 
accimiulations of a bam-yard ; to be the 
chamber-maid of two yoke of oxen and a 
dozen cows; to eat salt bee^ and earn it 
with the sweat of my brow, and thereby 
take the tough morsel out of some wretch's 
mouth, into whose vocation I had thrust 
myself? Above all, was it better to have 
a fever, and die blaspheming, as I was like 
to do? 

In this wretched plight, with a furnace in 
my heart, and another in my head, by the 
heat of which I was kept constantly at the 
boiling point, yet shivering at the bare idea 
of extruding so much as a finger into the 
icy atmosphere of the room, I kept my bed 
until breakfast-time, when Hollingsworth 
knocked at the door, and entered. 
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"Well, Coverdale/' cried he, "you bid 
fair to make an admirable farmer! Don't 
you mean to get up to-day?'' 

" Neither to-day nor to-morrow," said I, 
hopelessly. " I doubt if I ever rise again !" 

" What is the matter, now ?'* he asked. 

I told him my piteous case, and besought 
him to send me back to town in a close 
carriage. 

" No, no 1" said HoUingsworth, with 
kindly seriousness. " If you are really sick, 
we must take care of you." 

Accordingly he built a fire in my cham- 
ber, and, having little else to do while the 
snow lay on the ground, established himself 
as my nurse. A doctor was sent for, who, 
being homoeopathic, gave me as much medi- 
cine, in the course of a fortnight's attend- 
ance, as would have lain on the point of a 
needle. They fed me on water-gruel, and 
I speedily became a skeleton above ground. 
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But, after all, I have many precious re- 
collections connected with that fit of sick- 
ness. I 

Hollingsworth's more than brotherly at- 
tendance gave me inexpressible comfort. 
Most men — and certainly I could not always 
claim to be one of the exceptions — have a 
natural indifierence, if not an absolutely 
hostUe feeling, towards those whom disease, 
or weakness, or calamity of any kind, causes 
to falter and faint amid the rude jostle of our 
selfish existence. The education of Chris- 
tianity, it is true, the sympathy of a like ex- 
perience, and the example of women, may 
soften, and possibly subvert, this ugly charac- 
teristic of our sex; but it is originally there, 
and has likewise its analogy in the practice 
of our brute brethren, who hunt the sick or 
disabled member of the herd fi'om among 
them, as an enemy. It is for this reason that 
the stricken deer goes apart, and the sick lion 
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grimly withdraws himself intx> his den. Ex- 
cept in love, or the attachments of kindred, 
or other very long and habitual affection, we 
really have no tenderness. But there was 
something of the woman moulded into the 
great, stalwart firame of HolUngs worth ; nor 
was he ashamed of it, as men often are of 
what is best in them, nor seemed ever to 
know that there was such a soft place in his 
heart I knew it well, however, at that time, 
although afterwards it came nigh to be for- 
gotten. Methought there could not be two 
such men alive as Hollingsworth. There 
never was any blaze of a fireside that warmed 
and cheered me, in the down-sinkings and 
shiverings of my spirit, so effectually as did 
the hght out of those eyes, which lay so deep 
and dark imder his shaggy brows. 

Happy the man that has such a fdend 
beside him when he comes to die I and imless 
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a friend like Hollingsworth be at hand — as 
most probably there will not — ^he had better 
make up his mind to die alone. How many 
men^ I wonder, does one meet with, in a life- 
time> whom he would choose for his death- 
bed companions I At the crisis of my fever, 
I besought Hollingsworth to let nobody else 
enter the room, but continually to make me 
sensible of his own presence, by a grasp ot 
the hand, a word, a prayer, if he thought 
gOOi.1 to utter it ; and that then he should be 
tho witness how courageously I would en- 
(X>uutt>r tho worst It still impresses me as 
almost a matter of r^ret that I did not die 
then, when I had tolerably made up my mind 
to it; tor Hollingsworth would have gone 
with me to the hither verge of life, and have 
sent his friendly and hopeful accents far over 
on the other side, while I should be treading 
the imknown path. Now, were I to send for 
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him, he would hardly come to my bedside, 
nor should I depart the easier for his 
presence. 

" You are not going to die, this time," said 
he, gravely smiling. "You know nothing 
about sickness, and think your case a great 
deal more desperate than it is." 

" Death should take me while I am in the 
mood," repUed I, with a Uttle of my cus- 
tomary levity. 

" Have you nothing to do in life," asked 
Hollingsworth, " that you fancy yourself so 
ready to leave it?" 

" Nothing," answered I ; " nothing, that I 
know of, unless to make pretty verses, and 
play a part with Zenobia, and the rest of the 
amateurs, in our pastoral. It seems but an 
imsubstantial sort of business, as viewed 
through a mist of fever. But, dear Hollings- 
worth, your own vocation is evidently to be 
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a priest, and to spend your days and nights 
in helping your fellow-creatures to draw 
peaceful dying breaths." 

"And by which of my ,u.fiti< inquire 
he, " can you suppose me fitted for this awful 
ministry ?" 

" By your tenderness," I said. " It seems 
to me the reflection of Grod's own love." 

" And you call me tender 1" repeated Hol- 
lingsworth, thoughtfully. " I should rather 
say that the most marked trait in my cha- 
racter is an mflexible severity of purpose. 
Mortal man has no right to be so inflexible 
as itis my nature and necessity to be." 

" I do not beHeve it," I rephed. 

But, in due time, I remembered what he 
said. 

Probably, as HoUingsworth suggested, my 
disorder tvas never so serious as, in my igno- 
rance of such matters, I was inclined to 
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consider it. After so much teagical prepara- 
tion, it was positively rather mortifying to 
find myself on the mending hand. 

All the other members of the CJommunity 
showed me kindness according to the full mea- 
sure of their capacity. Zenobia brought me 
my gruel every day, made by her own hands 
(not very skilfully, if the truth must be told) ; 
and whenever I seemed inclined to converse, 
would sit by my bedside, and talk with so 
much vivacity as to add several gratuitous 
throbs to my pulse. Her poor little stories 
and tracts never half did justice to her 
intellect It was only the lack of a fitter 
avenue that drove her to seek development 
in Uterature. She was made (among a thou- 
sand other things that she might have been) 
for a stump-oratress. I recognised no severe 
culture in Zenobia; her mind was full of 
weeds. It startled me sometimes, in my state 
of moral as well as bodily faint-heartedness, 
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to observe the hardihood of her philosophy. 
She made no scruple of oversetting all human 
institutions, and scattering them as with a 
breeze from her fan. A female reformer, in 
her attacks upon society, has an instinctive 
sense of where the life lies, and is inclined to 
aim directly at that spot. Especially the 
relation between the sexes is naturally among 
the earliest to attract her notice. 

Zenobia was truly a magnificent woman. 
The homely simplicity of her dress could 
not conceal, nor scarcely diminish, the queen- 
liness of her presence. The image of her 
form and face should have been multiplied 
all over the earth. It was wronging the rest 
of mankind to retain her as the spectacle of 
only a few. The stage would have been 
her proper sphere. She should have made 
it a point of duty, moreover, to sit endlessly 
to painters and sculptors, and preferably to 
the latter ; because the cold decorum of the 
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marble would consist with the utmost scan- 
tiness of drapery, so that the eye might 
chastely be gladdened with her material per- 
fection in its entireness. I know not well 
how to express, that the native glow of 
colouring in her cheeks, and even the flesh- 
warmth over her round arms, and what was 
visible ofher full bust, in a word, her woman- 
liness incarnated — compelled me sometimes 
to dose my eyes, as if it were not quite the 

privilege of modesty to gaze at her. Illness 
and exhaustion, no doubt, had made me mor- 
bidly sensitive. 

I noticed — and wondered how Zenobia 
contrived it — that she had always a new 
flower in her hair. And still it was a hot- 
house flower — an outlandish flower — a 
flower of the tropics, such as appeared to 
have sprung passionately out of a soil, the 
very weeds of which would be fervid and 
spicy. Unlike as was the flower of each 
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successive day to the preceding one, it yet 
flO: assimilated its nohness to the rich beauty 
of the .woman, that I thought it the only 
flower fit to be worn ,; so fit, indeed, that 
Nature had ;evidently created thisfloral gem, 
in a Hm exuberaiice, for the one ,purpose 
of worthily adorning Zenobia's head. It 
might be that my feverish fantasies clustered 
themselves about this peculiarity, and caused 
it to look more gorgeous and wonderful than 
if beheld with temperate eyes. In the 
height of my illness, as I well recollect, I 
went so far as to pronounce it preternaturaL 

"Zenobia is an enchantress 1" whispered 
I once to HoUings worth. "She is a sister 
of the Veiled Lady. That flower in her 
hair is a talisman. If you were to snatch it 
away, she would vanish, or be transformed 
into something else." 

" What does he say ?" asked Zenobia. 

" Nothing that has an atom of sense in it^" 
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answered Hollingsworth. '^He is a little 
beside himself, I believe, and talks about 
your being a witch, and of some magical 
property in the flower that you "wear in your 
hair." 

" It is an idea worthy of a feverish poet," 
said she, laughing rather compassionately, 
and taking out the flower. " I scorn to 
owe anything to magic. Here, Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth, you may keep the spell while it 
has any virtue in it ; but I cannot promise 
you not to appear with a new one to-morrow. 
It is the one rehc of my more briUiant, my 
happier days !" 

The most curious part of the matter was, 
that 'long after my slight delirium had passed 
away — as long, indeed, as I continued to 
know this remarkable woman — her daily 
flower affected my imagination, though more 
slightly, yet in very much the same way. 
The r^UK>n must have been that, whether 

h2 
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intentionally on her part or not, this fa- 
vourite ornament was actually a subtle ex- 
pression of Zenobia's character. 

One subject, about which — very imperti- 
nently, moreover — I perplexed myself with 
a great many conjectures, was, whether Ze- 
nobia had ever been married. The idea, it 
must be understood, was unauthorised by 
any circumstance or suggestion that had 
made its way to my ears. So young as I 
beheld her, and the freshest and rosiest 
woman of a thousand, there was certainly 
no need of imputing to her a destiny already 
accomplished ; the probability was far greater 
that her coming years had all life's richest 
gifts to bring. If the great event of a 
woman's existence had been consummated, 
the world knew nothing of it, although the 
world seemed to know Zenobia well. It 
was a ridiculous piece of romance, undoubt- 
edly, to imagine that this beautiful person* 
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age, wealthy as she was, and holding a posi- 
tion that might fairly enough be called dis- 
tinguished, could have given herself away so 
privately, but that some whisper and suspi- 
cion, and, by degrees, a full understanding 
of the fact, would eventually be blown 
abroad. But then, as I failed not to con- 
sider, her original home was at a distance of 
many hundred miles. Rumours might fill 
the social atmosphere, or might once have 
filled it, there, which would travel but 
slowly, against the wind, towards our north- 
eastern metropolis, and perhaps melt into 
thin air before reaching it. 

There was not — and I distinctly repeat it 
— ^the slightest fdundation in my knowledge 
for any surmise of the kind. But there is 
a species of intuition — either a spiritual lie, 
or the subtle recognition of a fact — which 
comes to us in a reduced state of the cor- 
poreal system. The soul gets the better of 
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:jWi bgdy^ after wasting illness, or when a 
Vi^ts^e diet may have mingled too much 
^w in the blood. Vapours then rise up 
to the brain, and take shapes that often 
ixoag^ £Etlsehood, but sometimes truth. The 
^eres of our companions have, at such pe- 
riods, a vastly greater influence upon our own, 
than when robust health gives us a repeUant 
and self-defensive energy. Zenobia's sphere, 
I imagine, impressed itself powerfully on 
mine, and transformed me, during this period 
of my weakness, into something like a mes- 
merical clairvoyant. 

Then, also, as anybody could observe, the 
freedom of her deportment (though, to some 
tastes, it might commend itielf as the utmost 
perfection of manner in a youthful widow 
or a blooming matron) was not exactly 
maiden-hke. What girl had ever laughed 
as Zenobia did ? What girl had ever spoken 
in her mellow tones? Her unconstrained 
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and inevitable inanifestation3 I said often to 
myself, was that of a woman to whom 
wedlock had thrown wide the gates of 
mystery. Tet sometimes I strove to be 
ashamed of these conjectures. I acknow- 
ledged it as a masculine grossness — a sin of 
wicked interpretation, of which man is often 
guilty towards the other sex — ^thus to mis- 
take the sweet, liberal, but womanly frank- 
ness of a noble and generous disposition. 
Still, it was of no avail to reason with 
myself, not to upbraid myself. Pertinaciously 
the thought, "Zenobia is a wife, — Zenobia 
has lived and loved ! There is no folded 
petal, no latent dew-drop, in this perfectly- 
developed rose !" — irresistibly that thought 
drove out all other conclusions, as often as 
my mind, reverted to the subject. 

Zenobia was conscious of my observation, 
though not, I presume, of the point to which 
it led me. 
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. " Mr. Coverdale," said she, one day, as she 
saw me watching her, while she arranged 
my gruel on the table, " I have been exposed 
to a great deal of eye-shot in the few years 
of my mixing in the world, but never, I 
think, to precisely such glances as you are in 
the habit of favouring me with. I seem to 
interest you very much ; and yet — or else a 
woman's instinct is for once deceived— I 
cannot reckon you as an admirer. What 
are you seeking to discover in me ?" 

" The mystery of your life," answered I, 
surprised into the truth by the unexpected- 
ness of her attack. " And you will never 
tell me." 

She bent her head towards me, and let me 
look into her eyes, as if challenging me to 
drop a plummet-line down into the depths 
of her consciousness. 

" I see nothing now," said I, closing my 
own eyes, " unless it be the face of a sprite 
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laughing at me from the bottom of a deep 
weU." 

A bachelor always feels himself defrauded, 
when he knows, or suspects, that any woman 
of his acquaintance has given herself away. 
Otherwise, the matter could have been no 
concern of mine. It was purely speculative ; 
for I should not, imder any circumstances, 
have fallen in love with Zenobia, The 
riddle made me so nervous, however, in my 
sensitive condition of mind and body, that 
I most ungratefully began to wish that she 
would let me alone. Then, too, her gruel 
was very wretched stuff, with almost in- 
variably the smell of pine smoke upon it, 
like the evil taste that is said to mix itself 
up with a witch's best-concocted dainties. 
Why could not she have allowed one of the 
other women to take the gruel in charge? 
Whatever else might be her gifts, Nature 
certainly never intended Zenobia for a cook. 
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Or, if so, she should have meddled only 
with the richest and spiciest dishes, and 
such as are to be tasted at banquets, between 
draughts of intoxicating wine. 



-^ 



VII. 



THE CONVALESCENT. 



As soon as my incommodities aUowed ma 
to think of past occurrences, I failed not to 
inquire what had become of the odd little 
guest whom HoUingsworth had been the 
medium of introducing among us. It now 
appeared that poor Priscilla had not so lite- 
rally fallen out of the clouds as we were at 
ftrat inclined to suppose. A letter, which 
should have introduced her, had since been 
received from one of the city missionaries, 
containing a certificate of character, and an 
allusion to circumstances which, in the 
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writer's judgment, made it especially de« 
fiirable that she should find shelter in our 
Community. There was a hint, not very 
intelligible, implying either that Priscilla had 
recently escaped from some particular peril 
or irksomeness of position, or else that she 

was still liable to this danger or diflSiculty, 
whatever it might be. We should ill have 
deserved the reputation of a benevolent fra- 
ternity, had we hesitated to entertain a peti- 
tioner in such need, and so strongly recom- 
mended to our kindness; not to mention, 
moreover, that the strange maiden had set 
herself diligently to work, and was doing 
good service with her needle. But a slight 
mist of uncertainty still floated about Pris- 
cilla, and kept her, as yet, from taking a very 
decided place among creatures of flesh and 
blood. 

The mysterious attraction,' which, from 
her first entrance on our scene, she evinced for 
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Zenobia, had lost nothing of its force. I 
often heard her footsteps, soft and low, accom- 
panying the light but decided dread of the 
latter up the staircase, stealing along the 
passage-way by her new friend's side, and 
pausing while Zenobia entered my chamber. 
Occasionally, Zenobia would be a Uttle an- 
noyed by Prisdlla's too close attendance. In 
an authoritative and not very kindly tone, 
she would advise her to breathe the pleasant 
air in a walk, or to go with her work into 
the bam, holding out half a promise to come 
and sit on the hay with her, when at leisure. 
Evidently Prisdlla found but scanty requital 
for her love. Hollingsworth was likewise a 
great favourite with her. For several minutes 
together, sometimes, while my auditory 
nerves retained the susceptibiUty of delicate 
health, I used to hear a low, pleasant 
murmur, ascending from the room below ; 
and at last ascertained it to be PrisciUa's 
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voice, babbling like a little brook to Hollings- 
.worth. She talked more largely and freely 
with him than with S^enobia, towards whom, 
indeed, her feelings seemed not so much to 
be confidence as involuntary affection. I 
should have thought all the better of my 
own qualities, had Priscilla marked me out 
&a: the third place in her regards. But, 
though she appeared to like me tolerably 
well, I could never flatter myself with being 
distinguished by her as HoUingsworth and 
Zenobia were. 

One forenoon, during my convalescence, 
there came a gentle tap at my chamber-door. 
I immediately said, " Come in, Priscilla !*' 
with an acute sense of the applicant's iden- 
tity. Nor was I deceived. It was really 
Prisdlla — a pale, large-eyed little woman 
(for she had gone £ar enough into her teens 
to be, at least, on the outer limit of girlhood), 
but much less wan than at my previous view 
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of her, and far better conditioned both as to 
health and spirits. As I first saw her, she 
had reminded me of plants that one some- 
times observes doing their best to vegetate 
among the bricks of an enclosed court, where 
there is scanty soil, and never any sunshine. 
At present, though with no approach to 
bloom, there were indications that the girl 
had human blood m her veins. 

Priscilla came softly to my bedside, and 
held out an article of snow-white linen, very 
careftilly and smoothly ironed. She did not 
seem bashful, nor anywise embarrassed. My 
weakly condition, I suppose, supplied a 
medium in which she could approach me. 

" Do not you need this ?" asked she. " I 
have made it for you." 

It was a night-cap ! 

"My dear Priscilla," said I, smiling, "I 
never had on a night-cap in my life I But 
perhaps it wiU be better for me to wear one, 
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now that I am a miserable invalid. How ad- 
mirably you have done it ! No, no ; I never 
can think of wearing such an exquisitely 
wrought night-cap as this, unless it be in the 
day-time, when I sit up to receive com- 
pany." 

" It is for use, not beauty," answered Pris- 
cilla. "I could have embroidered it, and 
made it much prettier, if I pleased." 

"While holding up the night-cap, and ad- 
miring the fine needle- work, I perceived that 
Priscilla had a sealed letter, which she was 
waiting for me to take. It had arrived from 
the village post-oflSice that morning. As I 
did not immediately offer to receive the letter, 
she drew it back, and held it against her 
bosom, with both hands clasped over it, in a 
way that had probably grown habitual to 
her. Now, on turning my eyes from the 
night-cap to Priscilla, it forcibly struck me 
that her air, though not her figure, and the 
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expression of her face, but not its features, 
had a resemblance to what I had often seen 
in a friend of mine, one of the most gifted 
women of the age. I cannot describe it. 
The points easiest to convey to the reader 
were, a certain curve of the shoulders, and a 
partial closing of the eyes, which seemed to 
look more penetratingly into my own eyes, 
through the narrowed apertures, than if they 
had been open at full width. It was a sin- 
gular anomaly of likeness co-existing with 
perfect dissimilitude. 

*' Will you give me the letter, Priscilla?" 
said I. 

She started, put the letter into my hand, 
and quite lost the look that had drawn my 
notice. 

" Prisdlla," I inquired, " did you ever see 
Miss Margaret Fuller ?" 

" No,'' she answered. 

" Because," said I, " you reminded me of 

VOL. L I 
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her, just now; and it happens, strangely 
enough, that this very letter is from her/' 

Fnscilla, for whatever reason, looked very 
much discomposed. 

" I wish people would not fancy such odd 
things in me 1'' she said, rather petulantly. 
" How could I possibly make myself resem- 
ble this lady, merely by holding her letter 
in my hand ?" 

" Certainly, Priscilla, it would puzzle me 
to explain it," I replied ; " nor do I suppose 
that the letter had anything to do with it. 
It was just a coincidence, nothing more." 

She hastened out of the room, and this 
was the last that I saw of PrisciUa until I 
ceased to be an invalid. 

Being much alone, during my recovery, I 
read interminably in Mr. Emerson's Essays, 
the Dial, Carlyle's works, George Sand's 
romances (lent me by Zenobia), and other 
books which one or another of the brethren 
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or sisterhood had brought with them. Agree^ 
ing in little else, most of these utterances 
were like the cry of some solitary sentinel^ 
whose station was on the outposts of the 
advance-guard of human progression; or, 
sometimes, the voice came sadly from among 
the shattered ruins of the past, but yet had 
a hopeftd echo in the future. They were 
well adapted (better, at least, than any other 
intellectual products, the volatile essence of 
which had heretofore tinctured a printed 
page) to pilgrims like ourselves, whose pre- 
scjnt bivouac was considerably further into 
the waste of chaos than any mortal army of 
crusaders had ever marched before. Fou- 
rier's works, also, in a series of horribly 
tedious volumes, attracted a good deal of my 
attention, from the analogy which I could 
not but recognise between his system and 
our own. There was far less resemblance, 
it is true, than the world chose to ima- 

i2 
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gine, inasmuch as the two theories differed, 
as widely as the zenith from the nadir, in 
their main principles, 

I talked about Fourier to Hollingsworth, 
and translated, for his benefit, some of the 
passages that chiefly impressed me. 

" When, as a consequence of human im- 
provement," said I, " the globe shall arrive 
at its final perfection, the great ocean is to 
be converted into a particular kind of le- 
monade, such as was fashionable at Paris in 
Fourier's time. He calls it limonade ii cHre. 
It is positively a fact ! Just imagine the 
city-docks filled, every day, with a flood- 
tide of this delectable beverage !'' 

"Why did not the Frenchman make 
punch of it, at once ?" asked HoUingsworth. 
"The jack-tars woidd be delighted to go 
down in ships and do business in such an 
element." 

I further proceeded to explain, as well as 
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I modestly could, several points of Fourier's 
system, illustrating them with here and 
there a page or two, and asking HoUings- 
worth's opinion as to the expediency of in- 
troducing these beautiful peculiarities into 
our own practice. 

" Let me hear no more of it I" cried he, 
in utter disgust. " I never will forgive this 
fellow I He has committed the unpardon- 
able sin ; for what more monstrous iniquity 
could the devil himself contrive than to 
choose the selfish principle — the principle of 
all human wrong, the very blackness of 
man's heart, the portion of ourselves which 
we shudder at, and which it is the whole 
aim of spiritual discipline to eradicate — to 
choose it as the master-workman of his 
system? To seize upon and foster what- 
ever vile, petty, sordid, filthy, bestial, and 
abominable corruptions have cankered into 
our nature, to be the efficient instruments of 
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his infernal regeneration ! And his consum- 
mated Paradise, as he pictures it, would be 
worthy of the agency which he counts upon 
for establishing it. The nauseous villain ^ 
"Nevertheless," remarked I, "in consi* 
deration of the promised delights of his 
system — so very proper, as they certainly 
are, to be appreciated by Fourier's country- 
men — I cannot but wonder that universal 
France did not adopt his theory, at a 
mementos warning. But is there not some- 
thing very characteristic of his nation in 
Fourier's manner of putting forth his views ? 
He makes no claim to inspiration. He has 
not persuaded himself — as Swedenborg did, 
and as any other than a Frenchman would, 
with a mission of like importance to com- 
municate — ^that he speaks with authority 
from above. He promulgates his system, so 
far as I can perceive, entirely on his own 
responsibility. He has searched out and 
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discovered the whole counsel of the Al- 
mighty, in respect to mankind, past, present, 
tnd for exactly seventy thousand years to 
come, by the mere force and cunning of his 
individual intellect 1" 

" Take the book out of my sight," said 
HoUingsworth, with great virulence of ex- 
pression, " or, I tell you fairly, I shall fling 
it in the fire ! And as for Fourier, let him 
make a Paradise, if he can, of Gehenna, 
where, as I conscientiously believe, he is 
floundering at this moment !'' 

" And bellowing, I suppose," said I — ^not 
that I felt any ill-will towards Fourier, but 
merely wanted to give the 'finishing touch 
to HoUingsworth's image — "bellowing for 
the least drop of his beloved limonade A 
cidreT 

There is but Uttle profit to be expected 
in attempting to argue with a man who 
allows himself to declaim in this manner ; 
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80 I dropt the subject, and never took it up 
again. 

But had the system at which he was so 
enraged combined almost any amount of 
human wisdom, spiritual insight, and ima- 
ginative beauty, I question whether Hoi- 
lingsworth*s mind was in a fit condition to 
receive it. I began to discern that he had 
come among us actuated by no real sympa - 
thy with our feelings and our hopes, but 
chiefly because we were estranging our- 
selves from the world, with which his lonely 

and exclusive object in life had already put 
him at odds. Hollingsworth must have 
been originally endowed with a great spirit 
of benevolence, deep enough and warm 
enough to be the source of as much disin- 
terested good as Providence often allows a 
human being the privilege of conferring 
upon his fellows. This native instinct yet 
lived within him. I myself had profited by 
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it, in my necessity. It was seen, too, in his 
treatment of Priscilla. Such casual circum- 
stances as were here involved would quicken 
his divine power of sympathy, and make 
him seem, while their influence lasted, the 
tenderest man and the truest friend on 
earth. But, by-and-by, you missed the ten- 
derness of yesterday, and grew drearily con- 
scious that HolUngsworth had a closer friend 
than ever you could be ; and this friend was 
the cold, spectral monster which he had 
himself conjured up, and on which he was 
wasting all the warmth of his heart, and of 
which, at last — as these men of a mighty 
purpose so invariably do — ^he had grown to 
be the bond-slave. It was bis philanthropic 
theory. 

This was a result exceedingly sad to con- 
template, considering that it had been mainly 
brought about by the very ardour and ex- 
uberance of his philanthropy. Sad, indeed, 
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but by no means unusual. He bad taugbt 
bis benevolence to pour its warm tide ex- 
dusively through one channel; so that there 
was nothing to spare for other great mani- 
Testations of love to man, nor scarcely for 
the nutriment of individual attachments, un- 
less they could minister, in some way, to 
the terrible egotism which he mistook for 
an angel of God. Had Hollingsworth's 
education been more enlarged, he might 
not so inevitably have stumbled into this 
|ttt*fall. But this identical pursuit had edu- 
cated him. He knew absolutely nothing, 
except in a single direction, where he had 
thought so energetically, and felt to such a 
depth, that, no doubt, the entire reason and 
justice of the universe appeared to be con- 
centrated thitherward. 

It is my private opinion that, at this period 
of his life, Hollingsworth was fast going mad ; 
and, as with other crazy people (among 
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whom I include humorists of every degree), 
it required all the constancy of friendship to 
restrain his associates from pronouncing him 
an intolerable bore. Such prolonged fid« 
dling upon one string — such multiform pre* 
sentation of one idea.! His specific object (of 
which he made the public more than suffi- 
ciently aware, through the medium of lec- 
tures and pamphlets > was to ^obtain funds 
for the construction of an edifice, with a 
sort of coU^ate endowment. On this 
foundation, he purposed to devote himself 
and a few disciples to the reform and men- 
tal culture of our criminal brethren. His 
visionary edifice was HoUingsworth's one 
castle in the air ; it was the material type 
in which his philanthropic dream strove to 
embody itself; and he made the scheme 
more definite, and caught hold of it the 
more strongly, and kept his clutch the more 
pertinaciously^ by rendering it visible to the 
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bodUy eye. I have seen him, a hundred 
times, with a pencil and sheet of paper, 
sketching the fa9ade, the side-view, or the 
rear of the structure, or planning the m- 
temal arrangements, as lovingly as another 
man might plan those of the projected home 
where he meant to be happy with his wife 
and children. I have known him to begin 
a model of tlie building with little stones, 
gathered at the brook-side, whither we had 
gone to cool ourselves in the sultry noon of 
hajdng-time. Unlike all other ghosts, his 
spirit haunted an edifice which, instead of 
being time-worn, and full of storied love, 
and joy, and sorrow, had never yet come 
into existence. 

" Dear friend," said I, once, to HoUings- 
worth, before leaving my sick-chamber, "I 
heartily wish that I could make your schemes 
my schemes, because it would be so great a 
happiness to find myself treading the same 
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path with you. But I am afraid there is 
not stuff in me stern enough for a philan- 
thropist — or not in this peculiar direction — 
or, at all events, not solely in this. Can 
you bear with me, if such should prove to 

be the case?" 

" I will, at least, wait a while," answered 

Hollingsworth, gazing at me sternly and 
gloomily. " But how can you be my life- 
long friend, except you strive with me 
towards the great object of my life ?" 

Heaven forgive me 1 A horrible suspicion 
crept into my heart, and stung the very core 
of it as with the fangs of an adder. I won- 
dered whether it were possible that Hollings- 
worth could have watched by my bedside, 
with all that devoted care, only for the 
ulterior purpose of making me a proselyte 
to his views ! 



VIII. 

A MODSBN ABCADIA. 

May-day — I forget whether by Zenobia's 
sole decree, or by the unanimous vote of our 
Community — ^had been declared a movable 
festival It was deferred until the sun should 
have had a reasonable tlrr.o to clear away 
the snow-drifts along the ic3 of the stone 
walls, and bring out a few of the readiest 
wild-flowers. On the forenoon of the sub- 
stituted day, after admitting some of the 
balmy air into my chamber, I decided that 
it was nonsense and effeminacy to keep my- 
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self a prisoner any longer. So I descended 
to the sitting-room, and finding nobody there, 
proceeded to the barn, whence I had already 
heard Zenobia's voice, and along with it a 
gh'lish laugh, which was not so certainly 
recognisable. Arriving at the spot, it a little 
surprised me to discover that these merry 
outbreaks came firom Prisdlla. 

The two had been a-Maying together. 
They had found anemones in abundance, 
housatonias by the handfiil, some colum- 
bines, a few long-stalked violets, and a 
quantity of white everlasting-flowers, and 
had filled up their basket with the delicate 
spray of shrubs and trees. None were pret- 
tier than the maple-twigs, the leaf of which 
looks like a scarlet bud in May, and like a 
plate of viBgetable gold in October. Ze- 
nobia, who showed no conscience in such 
matters, had also rifled a cherry-tree of one 
of its blossomed boughs, and, with all this 
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variety of sylvan ornament, had been decking 
out Priscilla. Being done with a good deal 
of taste, it made her look more charming 
than I should have thought possible, with 
my recoUection of the wan, frost-nipt gu:l, as 
heretofore described. Nevertheless, among 
those fragrant blossoms, and conspicuously, 
too, had been stuck a weed of evil odour 
and ugly aspect, which, as soon as I detected 
it, destroyed the effect of all the rest. There 
was a gleam of latent mischief — not to call 
it devilry — ^in Zenobia's eye, which seemed 
to indicate a slightly malicious purpose in 
the arrangement. 

As for herself, she scorned the rural buds 
and leaflets, and wore nothing but her in- 
variable flower of the tropics. 

"What do you think of Priscilla now, 
Mr. Coverdale?" asked she, surveying her 
as a child does its doll. " Is not she worth 
a verse or two ?" 
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" There is only one thing amiss," an- 
swered I. 

Zenobia laughed, and flung the malignant 
weed away. 

"Yes; she deserves some verses now," 
said I, " and from a better poet than myself- 
She is the very picture of the New England 
spring ; subdued in tint, and rather cool, but 
with a capacity of sunshine, and bringing us 
a few Alpine blossoms, as earnest of some- 
thmg richer, though hardly more beautiful, 
hereafter. The best type of her is one of 
those anemones." 

" What I find most singular in Priscilla, 
as her health improves," observed Zenobia, 
" is her wildness. Such a quiet little body 
as she seemed, one would not have ex- 
pected that. Why, as we strolled the woods 
together, I could hardly keep her from 
scrambHng up the trees, like a squirrel! She 
has never before known what it is to live in 

VOL. I. K 
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the free air, and so it intoxicates her as if 
she were sipping wine. And she thinks it 
such a paradise here, and all of ns, par- 
ticularly Mr. Hollingsworth and myself 
such angels I It is quite ridiculous,, and 
provokes one's matice almost^ to see a 
creature so happy — especially a feminine 
creature." 

" They are always happier than male 
creatures," said I. 

" You nrast correct that opinion, Mr. 
Coverdale," replied Zenobia, contemptuously, 
" or I shall think you lack the poetic insight 
Did you ever see a happy woman in your 
life ? Of course, I do not mean a girl, like 
Priscilla, and a thousand others — ^for they 
are all alike, while on the sunny side of ex- 
perience — ^hut a grown woman. How can 
she be happy, after discovering that fate has 
assigned her but one single event, which she 
must contrive to make the substance of her 
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whole life ? A man has hie choice of innu- 
merable events." 

" A woman, I suppose/' aooswered I, " by 
constant repetition of her one events may 
compensate for the lack of variety." 

^ Indeed !" said Zenobia. 

While we were talking^ PrisciUa caught 
sight of Hollingsworth^. at a distance, in a 
blue firocfc, and with a hoe over his shouldear; 
returning from the field. She immediately 
set out to m)eetr him^, running audi skipping, 
with spirits as^ ligh* as the breeze of the May 
morning, bu* with limbs tod^ Ifttde exercised 
to be quite' responsive; she dapped h« 
hands> too, with great exuberance of gesture^ 
as is the custom' of yoiing gfrls when thdar 
electricity overcharges them. But, all at 
once, midway to HoUingswortb, she pausei^ 
looked round about her, towards the river, 
the road, the woodsy and back towards us, 
appearing to listesn,^ as if she heard some one 

k2 
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calling her name, and knew not precisely 
in what direction. 

" Have you bewitched her ?" I exclaimed. 

*' It is no sorcery of mine," said Zenobia ; 
" but I have seen the girl do that identical 
thing once or twice before. Can you imagine 
what is the matter with her ?" 

. " No ; unless," said I, " she has the gift 
of hearing those * airy tongues that syllable 
men's names,' which Milton tells about." 

From whatever cause, Priscilla's animation 
seemed entirely to have deserted her. She 
seated herself on a rock, and remained there 
until HoUings worth came up ; and when he 
took her hand and led her back to us, she 
rather resembled my original image of the 
wan and spiritless Priscilla than the flowery 
May-queen of a few moments ago. These 
sudden transformations, only to be accounted 
for by an extreme nervous susceptibiUty, 
always continued to characterise the girl, 
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though with diminished frequency as her ' 
health progressively grew more robust. 

I was now on my legs again. My fit of 
illness had been an avenue between two ex- 
istences ; the low-arched and darksome door- 
way, through which I crept out of a life of old 
conventionalisms, on my hands and knees, as 
it were, and gained admittance into the freer 
region that lay beyond. In this respect, it 
was like death. And, as with death, too, it 
was good to have gone through it. No other- 
wise could I have rid myself of a thousand 
folUes, fripperies, prejudices, habits, and other 
such worldly dust as inevitably settles upon 
the crowd along the broad highway, giving 
them all one sordid aspect before noon-time, 
however freshly they may have begun their 
pilgrimage in the dewy morning. The very 
substance upon my bones had not been fit to 
hve with in any better, truer, or more ener. 
getic mode than that to which I was accu^ 
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lomod. So it was taken off me and fljoiig 
imido, like any other wom^-ont or unseason- 
able garment; and, afiter shivering a little 
while in my skeleton, I began to be clothed 
anew, and much more satisfactorily than in my 
previous suit. In Hteral and physical truih, 
I was quite another man. I had a lively 
sense of the exultation widi which the spirit 
will enter on the next stage of its eternal 
progress, after leaving the heavy burthen of 
its mortality in an earthly grave, with as little 
concern for what may become of it as now 
affected me for the flesh which I had lost. 

Emerging into the genial sunshine, I half 
fancied that the labours of the brotherhood 
had already realised some of Fourier's pre- 
dictions. Their enlightened culture of the soil, 
and the virtues with which they sanctified 
their life, had begun to produce an effect 
upon the material world and its climate. In 
my new enthusiasm, man looked strong and 
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stately — and woman, O how beautiful ! — and 
the earth a green garden, blossoming with 
many-coloured delights. Thus Nature, whose 
laws I had broken in various artificial ways, 
oomported herself towards me as a strict but 
loving mother, who uses the rod upon her 
littk boy for his naughtbess, and tlien gives 
Mm a amile, ii kiss, a^ some pretty play- 
things, to console the urchin for her severity. 
In the interval of my seclusion, tho^ had 
been a. number of recruits to cur little army 
of saints and martyrs. They were mosdy 
individuals who had gone through such an 
experience as to disgust them with ordinary 
pursuits, but who were not yet so old, nor 
had su£^ed so deeply, as to lose their faith 
in the better time to come. On comparing 
their minds one with another, they often 
discovered that this idea of a Commimity 
had been growing up, in silent and un-' 
known sympathy, for years. Thoughtful, 
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Strongly-lined faces were among them ; som- 
bre brows, but eyes that did not require 
spectacles, imless prematurely dimmed by 
the student's lamplight, and hair that seldom 
showed a thread of silver. Age, wedded to 
the past, incrusted over with a stony layer 
of habits, and retaining nothing fluid in its 
possibilities, would have been absiurdly out 
of place in an enterprise like this. Youth, 
too, in its early dawn, was hardly more 
adapted to our purpose; for it would be- 
hold the morning radiance of its own spirit 
beaming over the very same spots of wi- 
thered grass and barren sand whence most of 
us had seen it vanish. We had very young 
people with us, it is true — downy lads, rosy 
girls in their first teens, and children of 
all heights above one's knee ; — ^but these had 
chiefly been sent hither for education, which 
it was one of the objects and methods of our 
institution to supply. Then we had board- 
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ers, from town and elsewhere, who lived 
with us in a familiar way, sympathised more 
or less in our theories, and sometimes shared 
in our labours. 

On the whole, it was a society such as 
has seldom met together; nor, perhaps, 
could it reasonably be expected to hold to- 
gether long. Persons of marked individu- 
ality — crooked sticks, as some of us might 
be called — are not exactly the easiest to 
bind up into a fagot. But, so long as our 
union should subsist, a man of intellect and 
feeUng, with a free nature in him, might 
have sought far and near without finding 
so many points of attraction as would allure 
him hitherward. We were of all creeds 
and opinions, and generally tolerant of all, 
on every imaginable subject. Our bond, it 
seems to me, was not affirmative, but nega- 
tive. We had individually found one thing 
or another to quarrel with in our past hfe, 
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and were pretty well agreed as to die in- 
expediency of lumbering along widi the old 
system any finlher. As to what slK>iild be 
substituted, there was much leas nnanfmity. 
We did not greatly care — at least, I never 
did — for the written constitution under 
which our millennium had commenced^ 
My hope was, that, between theory asod 
practice, a true and available mode of Bfe 
might be struck out ; and that, ev^i shoidd 
we ultimately fail, the months or years 
spent in the tnal would not have been 
wasted, either as regarded passing enjoy- 
ment, or the experience which makes men 
wise. 

Arcadians though we were, our costume 
bore no resemblance to the be-iibboned 
doublets, silk breeches and stockings, and 
slippers fastened with artificial roses, that 
distinguish the pastoral people of poetry and 
the stage. In outward show, I humbly con- 
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ceive, we looked rather like a gang of beg- 
gars, or banditti, than either a company of 
honest labouring men, or a conclave of piii- 
losophers. WhatevCT might be our points 
of difference, we all of us aeemed lo have 
come to ELibhedale with the one thrifty and 
laudable idea of wearing out our old dothes. 
Such garments as bad an airing, whenever 
we strode a-field ! Coats with high collars 
and with no collars, broad-skirted or swal- 
low-^taHed, and with the waist at every 
point between the hip and armpit ; panta- 
loons of a dozen successive epochs, and 
greatly defaced at the knees by the humili- 
ations of the wearer before his lady-love ; — 
in short, we were a Hving epitome of defunct 
fashions, and the very raggedest presentment 
of men who had seen better da3rs- It was 
gentility in tatters. Often retaining a scho- 
larlike or derical air, you imght have takea 
us for the demaeiui of <STab^treet, intent on 
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getting a comfortable livelihood by agricul- 
tural labour ; or, Coleridge's projected Pan- 
tisocracy in fiill experiment; or, Candida 
and his motley associates, at work in their 
cabbage-garden ; or anything else that was 
miserably out at elbows, and most clumsily 
patched in the rear. We might have been 
sworn comrades to FalstaflTs ragged regi- 
ment. Little skill as we boasted in other 
points of husbandry, every mother's son of 
us would have served admirably to stick up 
for a scarecrow. And the worst of the 
matter was, that the first energetic move- 
ment essential to one downright stroke of 
real labour was sure to put a finish to these 
poor habiliments. So we gradually flung 
them all aside, and took to honest homespun 
and linsey-woolsey, as preferable, on the 
whole, to the plan recommended, I think, 
by Virgil — ^^ Ara nvdus; sere nudus^' — 
which, as Silas Foster remarked, when I 
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translated the maxim, would be apt to as- 
tonish the women-folks. 

After a reasonable training, the yeoman 
life throve well with us. Our faces took 
th^ sunburn kindly; our chests gained in 
compass, and our shoulders in breadth and 
squareness ; our great brown fists looked as 
if they had never been capable of kid gloves. 
The plough, the hoe, the scythe, and the 
hay-fork, grew familiar to our grasp. The 
oxen responded to our voices. We could 
do almost as fair a day's work as Silas 
Foster himself, sleep dreamlessly after it, 
and awake at daybreak with only a little 
stiflhess of the joints, which was usually 
quite gone by breakfast-time. 

To be sure, our next neighbours pretended 
to be incredulous as to our real proficiency 
in the business which we had taken in hand. 
They told slanderous fables about our inabi- 
lity to yoke our own oxen, or to drive them 
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ft-field when yoked,^ or to releise the poor 
brutes from their conjugal baoA st mght-faHl. 
They had the face to say, too^ that the cows 
hnighed at our awkwardness at milkmg-tinie, 
•nd invariably kicked over tiie paile ; partly 
kk consequence of our puttmg the stool on 
the wrong side, and partly because, taking 
oflfence at the whisking of their tails, we were 
in the habit of holding these natural fly- 
flappers with one hand, and milking with the 
other. They further averred that we hoed 
up whole acres of Indian com and other 
crops, and drew the earth carefully about the 
weeds ; and that we raised five hundred 
tufl» of burdock, mistaking them for cab- 
bages ; and that, by dint of unskilM plant- 
ing, few of our seeds ever came up at all» or, 
if they did come up, it was stem-foremost ; 
and that we spent the better part of the 
month of June in reversing a field of beans, 
which had thrust themselves out of the 
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ground in this unseemly way. They quoted 
it as nothing more than an ordinary occur- 
rence for one or other of us to crop off two 
or tlu^ee fingers, of a morning, by our clumsy 
use of the hay-cutter. Finally, and as an 
ultimate catastrophe, these mendacious rogues 
circulated a report that we communitarians 
were extenxiinated, to the last man, by sever- 
ing ourselves asunder with the sweep of our 
own scythes ! — and that the world had lost 
nothing by this little accident. 

But this was pure envy and malice on the 
part of l3ie neighbouring farmers. The peril 
of our new way of life was not lest we should 
Mi in becoming practical agriculturists, but 
that we should probably cease to be anything 
else. While our enterprise lay all in theory, 
we had pleased ourselves with delectable 
visions of the spirituaHsation of labour. It 
was to be our form of prayer and ceremonial 
of worship. Each stroke of the hoe was to 
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uncover some aromatic root of wisdom, here- 
tofore hidden from the sun. Pausing in 
the field, to let the wind exhale the moisture 
from our foreheads, we were to look upward, 
and catch glimpses into the far-off soul of 
truth. In this point of view, matters did 
not turn out quite so well as we anticipated. 
It is very true that, sometimes, gazing casu- 
ally around me, out of the midst of my toil, 
I used to discern a richer picturesqueness in 
the visible scene of earth and sky. There 
was, at such moments, a novelty, an un- 
wonted aspect, on the face of Nature, as if 
she had been taken by surprise and seen at 
unawares, with no opportunity to put off her 
real look, and assume the mask with which 
she mysteriously hides herself from mortals. 
But this was all. The clods of earth, which 
we so constantly belaboured and turned over 
and over, were never etherealised into 
thought. Our thoughts, on the contrary, 
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were fast becoming cloddish. Our labour 
symbolised nothing, and left us mentally 
sluggish in the dusk of the evening. Intel- 
lectual activity is incompatible with any large 
amount of bodily exercise. The yeoman and 
the scholar — ^the yeoman and the man of 
finest moral culture, though not the man of 
sturdiest sense and integrity — are two dis- 
tinct individuals, and can never be melted 
or welded into one substance. 

Zenobia soon saw this truth, and gibed me 
about it, one evening, as Hollingsworth and 
I lay on the grass, after a hard day's work. 

" I am afraid you did not make a song, to- 
day, while loading the hay-cart," said she, 
" as Burns did, when he was reaping 
barley." 

"Bums never made a song in haying- 
time," I answered, very positively. "He 
was no poet while a farmer, and no farmer 
while a poet." 

VOL. I. L 
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^ And, on the whole, which of the two 
characters do you like best ?'' asked Zenofaia. 
^ For I have an idea that you cannot com- 
bine them any better than Bums did. Ah, 
I see, m my mind's eye, what sort of an in- 
dividual you are to be, two or three years 
hence. Grim Silas Foster is your prototype, 
with his palm of sole-leather and his joints 
of rusty iron (which aU through summer 
keep the stiffiiessof what he calls his winter's 
rheumatise)^ and his brain of — ^I don't know 
what his brain is made o^ unless it be a 
Savoy cabbage; but yours may be cauli- 
flower, as a rather more delicate variety. 
Your physical man will be transmuted into 
salt beef and fried pork, at the rate, I should 
imagine, of a pound and a half a day ; that 
being about the average which we find neces- 
sary in the kitchen. You will make your 
toilet for the day (still like this delightful 
Silas Foster) by rinsing your fingers and the 
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front part of your face in a little tin-pan o£ 
water at the door-step, and teasing your hair 
with a wooden pocket-comb before a seven- 
by-nine-inch looking^lass. Your only pas- 
time will be to smoke some very vile tobacco 
in the black stump of a pipe." 

" Pray, spare me !" cried I. " But the 
pipe is not Silas's only mode of solacing 

himself with the weed." 

" Your literature," continued Zenobia, ap- 
parently delighted with her description, " will 
be the Farmer's Almanac ; for I observe our 
friend Foster ncfver gets so fitr as the news- 
paper. When you happen to &i down, at 
odd moments, you wiU fall asleep, and make 
nasal proclamation of the fact, as he does; 
and invaiiabty yoa must be jogged out of a 
nap, after sup^xer, by the fiiture Ifc. Cover- 
dale, and persuaded to go regularly to bed. 
And on Sundays, when you put on a blue 

l2 
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coat with brass buttons, you will think of 
nothing else to do, but to go and lounge 
over the stone walls and rail fences, and 
stare at the com growing. And you will 
look with a knowing eye at oxen, and will 
have a tendency to clamber over into pig- 
sties, and feel of the hogs, and give a guess 
how much they will weigh, after you shall 
have stuck and dressed them. Already I 
have noticed you begin to speak through 
your nose, and with a drawl. Pray, if you 
really did make any poetry to-day, let us 
hear it in that kind of utterance 1" 

" Coverdale has given up making verses 
now," said HoUingsworth, who never had 
the slightest appreciation of my poetry. 
" Just think of him penning a sonnet with a 
fist like that ! There is at least this good in 
a life of toil, that it takes the nonsense and 
fancy-work out of a man, and leaves nothing 
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but what truly belongs to him. If a farmer 
can make poetry at the plough-tail, it must 
be because his nature insists on it ; and if 
that be the case, let him make it, in Heaven's 
name 1" 

" And how is it with you ?'* asked Zeno- 
bia, in a different voice ; for she never 
laughed at Hollingsworth, as she often did 
at me. " You, I think, cannot have ceased 
to live a Ufe of thought and feeling." 

" I have always been in earnest," answered 
Hollingsworth. " I have hammered thought 
out of iron, after heating the iron in my 
heart 1 It matters little what my outward toil 
may be. Were I a slave at the bcTttom of a 
mine, I should keep the same purpose, the 
same faith in its ultimate accomplishment, 
that I do now. Miles Coverdale is not in 
earnest, either as a poet or a labourer." 

" You give me hard measure, HoUings- 
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HOLLINGSWORTH, ZENOBIA, PRISCILLA. 

It is not, I apprehend, a healthy kind of 
mental occupation, to devote ourselves too 
exclusively to the study of individual men 
and women. If the person under examina- 
tion be one's self, the result is pretty certain 
to be diseased action of the heart, almost 
before we can snatch a second glance. Or, 
if we take the freedom to put a friend under 
our microscope, we thereby insulate him 
from many of his true relations, magnify his 
pecuUarities, inevitably tear him into parts^ 
and, of course, patch him very clumsily toge- 
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ther again. What wonder, then, should we 
be frightened by the aspect of a monster, 
which, after all — though we can point to 
every feature of his deformity in the real 
personage — ^may be said to have been created 
mainly by ourselves. 

Thus, as my conscience has often whis- 
pered me, I did HoUingsworth a great wrong 
by prying into his character ; and am, per- 
haps, doing him as great a one, at this mo- 
ment, by putting faith in the discoveries 
which I seemed to make. But I could not 
help it. Had I loved him less, I might have 
used him better. He — and Zenobia and 
Priscilla, both for- their own sakes and as 
connected with him — ^were separated from 
the rest of the community, to my imagina- 
tion, and stood forth as the indices of a pro- 
blem which it was my business to solve. 
Other associates had a portion of my time ; 
other matters amused me ; passing occur- 
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rences carried me along with them, while 
they lasted. But here was the vortex of my 
meditations aromid which they revcdved, and 
whitherward they too continaally tended. 
In the midst of cheerful society, I had often 
a feeling of loneliness. For it was imposh 
sible not to be sensible that, while these 
three characters figured so largely on mj 
private theatre, I — though probably reckoned 
as a fiiend by all — ^was at best but a secon- 
dary or tertiary personage with either of 
them. 

I loved Hollingsworth, as has already 
been enough expressed. But it impressed 
me, more and more, that there was a stem 
and dreadfiil peculiarity in this man, such 
as could not prove otherwise than per- 
nicious to the happiness of those who 
should be drawn into too intimate a con* 
nexion with him. He was not altogether 
human. There was something else in Hoi- 
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lingsworth besides flesh and blood, and 
sympathies and affections, and celestial 
spirit. 

This is always true of those men who 
have surrendered themselves to an over- 
ruling purpose. It does not so much im- 
pel them from without, nor even operate 
as a motive power within, but grows in- 
corporate with aU that they think and feel, 
and finally converts them into little else 
save that one principle. When such be- 
gins to be the predicament, it is not cow- 
ardice, but wisdom, to avoid these victims* 
They have no heart, no sympathy, no 
reason, no conscience. They will keep no 
friend, unless he make himself the mirror 
of their purpose ; they will smite and slay 
you, and trample your dead corpse imder 
foot, all the more readily, if you take the 
first step with them, and cannot take the 
second, and the third, and every other step 
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of their terribly straight path. They have 
an idol, to which they consecrate them- 
selves high-priest, and deem it holy work 
to offer sacrifices of whatever is most pre- 
cious; and never once seem to suspect — 
so cunning has the devil been with them 
— ^that this false deity, in whose iron fea- 
tures, immitigable to all the rest of man- 
kind, they see only benignity and love, is 
but a spectrum of the very priest himself, 
projected upon the surrounding darkness. 
And the higher and purer the original ob- 
ject, and the more unselfishly it may have 
been taken up, the slighter is the proba- 
bility that they can be led to recognise the 
process by which godUke benevolence has 
been debased into all-devouring egotism. 

Of course, I am perfectly aware that the 
above statement is exaggerated, in the at- 
tempt to make it adequate. Professed phi- 
lanthropists have gone far; but no origi- 
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nally good man, I presume, ever went quite 
so far as tliis. Let the reader abate what- 
ever he deems fit. The paragraph may 
remain, however, both for its truth and its 
exaggeration, as strongly expressive of the 
tendencies which were really operative in 
HoUingsworth, and as exemplifying the 
kind of error into which my mode of ob- 
servation was calculated to lead me. The 
issue was, that in soUtude I often shud- 
dered at my friend. In my recollection of 
his dark and impressive countenance, the 
features grew more sternly prominent than 
the reality, duskier in their depth and sha- 
dow, and more lurid in their light; the 
firown, that had merely flitted across his 
brow, seemed to have contorted it with 
an adamantine wrinkle* On meeting him 
again, I was often filled with remorse, 
when his deep eyes beamed kindly upon 
me, as with the glow of a household fire 
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that was bcuning in a cave. ^ He [is a 
man, after all," thonght I ; ^^ his Maker's 
own truest image, a philanthropic man ! 
— ^not that steel engine of the devil's con- 
trivance, a philanthropist I*' But in my 
wood-walks, and in my silent chamber, the 
dark face frowned at me again. 

When a young girl comes within the 
sphere of such a man, she is as perilously 
situated as the maiden whom, in the old 
classical myths, the people used to expose 
to a dragon. If I had any duty whatever, 
in reference to Hollingsworth, it was to en- 
deavour to save Priscilla from that kind of 
personal worship which her sex is generally 
prone to lavish upon saints and heroes. It 
often requires but one smile out of the 
hero's eyes into the girl's or woman's heart, 
to transform this devotion, from a sentiment 
of the highest approval and confidence, 
into pasrionate love. Now, Hollingsworth 
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smikd much upon Prisdlla — more than 
jxpcm any other person. If she thought 
him beautiful, it was no wonder. I often 
thought him so^ with the expression of 
tender human care and gentlest sympathy 
which she alone seemed to have power to 
call out upon his features. Zenobia, I sus- 
pect, would have given her eyes, bright as 
they were, for such a look — ^it was the least 
that our poor Prisdlla could do, to give her 
heart for a great many of them. There was 
the more danger of this, inasmuch as the 
footing on which we all associated at Blithe- 
dale was widely different from that of con- 
ventional society. While inclining us to 
the soft affections of the golden age, it 
seemed to authorise any individual, of 
either sex, to fall in love with any other, 
r^ardless of what would elsewhere be 
judged suitable and prudent. Accordingly, 
the tender passion was very rife among u^ 
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in various degrees of toildness or virulence, 
but mostly passing away with the state of 
things that had given it origin. This was 
all well enough ; but, for a girl like Pris- 
cilla and a woman like Zenobia to jostle 
one another in their love of a man like 
HoUjingsworth, was likely to be no child's 
play. 

Had I been as cold-hearted as I some- 
times thought myself, nothing would have 
interested me more than to witness the 
play of passions that must thus have been 
evolved. But, in honest truth, I would 
really have gone far to save Prisdlla, at 
least, from the catastrophe in which a drama 
woidd be apt to terminate. 

Priscilla had now grown to be a very 
pretty girl, and still kept budding and blos- 
soming, and daily putting on some new 
charm, which you no sooner became sen- 
sible of than you thought it worth all that 
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she had previously possessed. So unformed, 
vague, and without substance, as she had 
come to us, it seemed as if we could see 
Nature shaping out a woman before our 
very eyes, and yet had only a more reveren- 
tial sense of the mystery of a woman's soul 
and frame. Yesterday, her cheek was pale, 
— ^to-day, it had a bloom. Priscilla's smile 
like a baby's first one, was a wondrous 
novelty. Her imperfections and short- 
comings affected me with a kind of playful 
pathos, which was as absolutely bewitching 
a sensation as ever I experienced. After 
she had been a month or two at Blithedale, 
her animal spirits waxed high, and kept her 
pretty constantly in a state of bubble and 
ferment, impeUing her to far more bodily 
activity than she had yet strength to endure. 
She was fond of playing with the other 
girls out of doors. There is hardly another 
sight in the world so pretty as that of a 

VOL. I. M 
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company of young girls, almost women 
grown, at play, and so giving themselves 
up to their airy impulse that their tiptoes 
barely touch the groim<L 

Girls are incomparably wilder and more 
effervescent than boys, more untamable, and 
regardless of rule and limit, with an ever- 
shifting variety, breaking continually into 
new modes of fun, yet with a harmonious 
propriety through all. Their steps, their 
voices, appear free as the wind, but keep 
consonance with a stram of music inaudible 
to us. Young men and boys, on the other 
hand, play, according to recognised law, old, 
traditionary games, permitting no caprices 
of fancy, but with scope enough for the 
outbreak of savage instincts. For, young 
or old, in play or in earnest, man is prone 
to be a brute. 

Especially is it delightful to see a vigorous 
young girl run a race, with her head thrown 
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back, her limbs moving more friskily than 
they need, and an air between that of a 
bird and a young colt. But Prisdlla's pecu- 
liar charm, in a foot-ra<5e, was the weakness 
and irregularity with which she ran. Grow- 
ing up without exercise, except to her poor 
little fingers, she had never yet acquired the 
perfect use of her legs. Setting buoyantly 
forth, therefore, as if no rival less swift than 
Atalanta could compete with her, she ran 
falteringly, and often tumbled on the grass. 
Such an incident, though it seems too slight 
to think of, was a thing to laugh at, but 
which brought the water into one's eyes, 
and lingered in the memory after fer greater 
joys and sorrows were swept out of it, as 
antiquated trash. Priscilla's life, as I beheld 
it, was ftill of trifles that affected me in just 
this way. 

When she had come to be quite at home 
among us, I used to fancy that Priscilla 

m2 
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played more pranks, and perpetrated more 
mischief, than any other girl in the Com- 
munity. For example, I once heard Silas 
Foster, in a very gruff* voice, threatening to 
rivet three horseshoes round Prisdlla's neck 
and chain her to a post, because she, with 
some other young people, had clambered 
upon a load of hay, and caused it to slide 
off* the cart. How she made her peace I 
never knew; but very soon afterwards I 
saw old Silas, with his brawny hands round 
Priscilla's waist, swinging her to and fix), 
and finally depositing her on one of the 
oxen, to take her first lessons in riding. 
She met with terrible mishaps in her efforts 
to milk a cow ; she let the poultry into the 
garden ; she generally spoilt whatever part 
of the dinner she took in charge ; she broke 
crockery ; she dropt our biggest pitcher into 
the well ; and — except with her needle, and 
those little wooden instruments for purse- 
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making — was as unserviceable a member 
of society as any young lady in the land. 
There was no other sort of efficiency about 
her. Yet everybody was kind to Priscilla ; 
everybody loved her and laughed at her 
to her face, and did not laugh behind her 
back ; everybody would have given her 
half of his last crust, or the bigger share 
of his plum-cake. These were pretty certain 
indications that we were all conscious of a 
pleasant weakness in the girl, and con- 
sidered her not quite able to look after 
her own interests, or fight her battle with 
the world. And HoUingsworth — perhaps 
because he had been the means of introdu- 
cing Priscilla to her new abode — appeared 
to consider her his own especial charge. * 

Her simple, careless, childish flow of 
spirits often made me sad. She seemed to 
me like a butterfly at play in a flickering 
bit of sunshine, and mistaking it for a broad 
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and eternal summer. We sometimes hold 
mirth to a stricter aocountabihty than sor- 
row; — it must show good cause, or the 
echo of its laughter comes back drearily. 
Priscilla's gaiety, moreover, was of a nature 
that showed me how delicate an instrument 
she was, and what fragile harp-strings were 
her nerves. As they made sweet music at the 
airiest touch, it would require but a stronger 
one to burst them all asimder. Absurd 
as it might be, I tried to reason with her, 
and persuade her not to be so joyous, think* 
ing that, if she would draw less lavishly 
upon her fiind of happiness, it would last 
the longer. I remember doing so, one sum- 
mer evening, when we tired labourers sat 
looking on, like Goldsmith's old folks under 
the village thorn-tree, while the young peo- 
ple were at their sports. 

"What is the use or sense of being so 
very gay?" I said to Prisdlla, while she 
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was taking breath, after a great frolic. " I 
love to see a sufficient cause for everything ; 
and I can 6ee none for this. Pray tell me, 
now, what kind of a world you imagine this 
to be, in which you appear to be so merry ?" 

" I never think about it at all," answered 
Priscilla, laughing. " But this I am sure oi^ 
that it is a world where everybody is kind 
to me, and where I love everybody. My 
heart keeps dancing within me, and all the 
foolish things which you see me do are only 
the motions of my heart. How can I be 
dismal, if my heart will not let me ?" 

" Have you nothing dismal to remember?" 
I suggested. " If not, then, indeed, you are 
very fortunate !" 

" Ah !" said Priscilla, slowly. 

And then came that unintelligible ges- 
ture when she seemed to be listening to a 
distant voice. 
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^ For my part," I continued, beneficently 
seeking to overshadow her with my own 
sombre humour, ^ my past life has been a 
tiresome one enough; yet I would rather 
look backward ten times than forward once. 
For, little as we know of our life to come, 
we may be very sure, for one thing, that 
the good we aim at will not be attained. 
People never do get just the good they 
seek. If it come at all, it is something else, 
whidi they never dreamed o^ and did not 
partiouliirly want. Then, again, we may 
rest certain that our friends of to-day will 
not be our friends of a few years hence; 
but, if wo keep one of them, it will be at 
tlio expense of the others, and, most pro- 
bably, wo sliall keep none. To be sure, 
there are more to be had, but who cares 
about making a new set of friends, even 
should they be better than those around 
usT 
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"Not I!" said Priscilla. ''I wiU Hve 
and die with these !" 

" Well, but let the future go," resumed I. 
"As for the present moment, if we could 
look into the hearts where we wish to be 
most valued, what should you expect to 
see ? One's own likeness in the innermost, 
holiest niche ? Ah I I don't know. It may 
not be there at all. It may be a dusty 
image, thrust aside into a comer, and by- 
and-by to be flung out of doors, where any 
foot may trample upon it. If not to-day, 
then to-morrow 1 And so, Priscilla, I do 
not see much wisdom in being so very 
merry in this kind of a world." 

It had taken me nearly seven years of 
worldly life to hive up the bitter honey 
which I here offered to Priscilla. And she 
rejected it ! 

" I don't believe one word of what you 
say!" she replied, laughing anew. "You 
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made me sad, for a minute, bjr talkiiig about 
the past; but the past never oomes back 
again. Do we dream the same dream twice ? 
There is nothing else that I am afraid q£" 

So away she ran, and fell down on llie 
green grass, as it was often her hick to do, 
but got up again, without any harm. 

'^ Pnscilla, Prisdlla 1'' cried HoUingsivorth, 
who was sitting on the door-step, ^ you had 
better not run any more to-night. You will 
weary yourself too much. And do not sit 
down out of doors, for there is a heavy dew 
b^inning to fidL" 

At his first word, she went and sat down 
imder the porch, at Holliogsworth's feet, 
entirely contented and happy. What charm 
was there in his rude massiveness that so 
attracted and soothed this shadow-like girl? 
It appeared to me, who have always been 
curious in such matters, that Prisdlla s 
vague and seemingly causeless flow of feli- 
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dtoTis feeling was that with which love 
blesses inexperienced hearts, before they 
begin to suspect what is going on within 
them. It transports them to the seventh 
heaven ; and, if you ask what brought them 
tliither, they neither can tell nor care to 
learn, but cherish an ecstatic faith that there 
they shall abi<fe for ever. 

Zenobia was in the doorway, not far from 
HoUingsworth. She gazed at Prisdlla in a 
very singular way. Indeed, it was a sight 
worth gazing at, and a beautiful sight too, as 
the &ir girl sat at the feet of that dark, 
powerful figure. Her air, while perfectly 
modest, delicate, and virgin-like, denoted her 
as swayed by HoUingsworth, attracted to 
him, and unconsciously seeking to rest upon 
his strength. I could not turn away my 
own eyes, but hoped that nobody, save Ze- 
nobia and mysdf, were witnessing this pic- 
ture. It is before me now, with the evening 
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twilight a little deepened by the dusk of 
memory. 

^^ Come hither, Priscilla/' said Zenobia. 
" I have something to say to you." 

She spoke in little more than a whisper. 
But it is strange how expressive of moods a 
whisper may often be. Priscilla felt at once 
that something had gone wrong. 

" Are you angry with me ?" she asked, 
rising slowly, and standing before Zenobia in 
a drooping attitude. " What have I done ? 
I hope you are not angry !" 

" No, no, Priscilla!" said Hollingsworth, 
smiling. " I will answer for it, she is not. 
You are the one little person in the world 
with whom nobody can be angry I" 

" Angry with you, child ? What a silly 
idea !" exclaimed Zenobia, laughing. " No, 
indeed ! But, my dear Priscilla, you are get- 
ting to be so very pretty th^t you absolutely 
need a duenna ; and, as I am older than you, 
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and have had my own little experience of 
life, and think myself exceedingly sage, I 
intend to fill the place of a maiden-aunt. 
Every day, I shall give you a lecture a 
quarter of an hour in length, on the morals, 
manners, and proprieties, of social life. When 
our pastoral shall be quite played out, Pris- 
cilla, my worldly wisdom may stand you in 
good stead." 

" I am afi:aid you are angry with me V^ 
repeated PrisciQa, sadly ; for, while she 
seemed as impressible as wax, the girl often 
showed a persistency in her own ideas as 
stubborn as it was gentle. 

*' Dear me, what can I say to the child !" 
cried Zenobia, in a tone of humorous vexa- 
tion. " Well, well ; since you insist on my 
being angry, come to my room, this moment, 
and let me beat you 1" 

Zenobia bade Hollingsworth good night 
very sweetly, and nodded to me with a smile. 
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Biit| just as dbe tonied aside with PoEKa]^ 
the dimiiess of the parch, I cau^ another 
^anoe at her oomitenaDoe. It would have 
made the fortune of m tn^ic actress, oonld she 
have boRowed it for the moment when she 
fdmbles in h er bosom for the concealed dagger, 
or the exceeding^ sharp bodkin, or minxes 
the ratsbane in her lover's bowl of wine or 
her rival's cup of tea* Not that I in the 
least anticipated any such catastrophe — ^it 
being a remaikable truth diat custom has in 
no oae point a greater sway than over our 
modes of wreaking our wild passions. And, 
besides, had we been in Italy, instead of 
New England, it was hardly yet a crii^ for 
the dagger or the bowl. 

It often amazed me, however, that Hoi- 
lingsworth should show himself so recklessly 
tender towards Priscilla, and never once seem 
to think of the effect which it might have 
upon her heart But the man, as I have 
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endeavoured to explain, was thrown com- 
pletely off his moral balance, and qnite 
bewildered as to his personal relations, by 
his great excrescence of a philanthropic 
scheme. I used to see, or fancy, indications 
that he was not altogether obtuse to Zeno- 
bia's influence as a woman. No doubt, 
however, he had a still more exquisite en. 
joyment of Prisdlla's silent sympathy with 
his purposes, so uualloyed with criticism, and 
therefore more grateful than any intellectual 
approbation, which always involves a pos- 
aible reserve of latent censure. A man — 
poet, prophet, or whatever he may be — 
readily persuades himself of his right to all 
the worship that is voluntarily tendered. 
In requital of so rich benefits as he was to 
confer upon mankind, it would have been 
hard to deny Hollingsworth the simple solace 
of a young girVs heart, which he held in his 
h^md, and smelled to, like a rosebud. But 
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what if, while pressing out its fragrance, he 
should crush the tender rosebud in his 
grasp! 

As for Zenobia, I saw no occasion to 
give myself any trouble. With her native 
strength, and her experience of the world, 
she could not be supposed to need any help 
of mine. Nevertheless, I was really gene- 
rous enough to feel some little interest like- 
wise for Zenobia. With all her &ults (which 
might have been a great many, besides the 
abundance that I knew of), she possessed 
noble traits, and a heart which must at least 
have been valuable while new. And she 
seemed ready to fling it away as imcalculat- 
ingly as Priscilla herself. I could not but 
suspect that, if merely at play with Hollings- 
worth, she was sporting with a power which 
she did not fully estimate. Or, if in earnest^ 
it might chance, between Zenobia's pas- 
sionate force, and his dark, self-delusive 
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egotism, to turn out such earnest as would 
develop itself in some sufficiently tragic 
catastrophe, though the dagger and the bowl 
should go for nothing in it. 

Meantime, the gossip of the Community 
set them down as a pair of lovers. They 
took walks together, and were not seldom 
encountered in the wood-paths ; HoUings- 
worth deeply discoursing, in tones solemn 
and sternly pathetic. Zenobia, with a rich 
glow on her cheeks, and her eyes softened 
from then: ordinary brightness, looked so 
beautiful, that, had her companion been 
ten times a philanthropist, it seemed im- 
possible but that one glance should melt 
him back into a man. Oftener than any- 
where else, they went to a certain point 
on the slope of a pasture, commanding 
nearly the whole of our own domain, be- 
sides a view of the river, and an airy 
prospect of many distant hills. The bond 

VOL. I. N 
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of our Community was snch, that the mem- 
bers had the privilege of building cottages 
for their own residence within our pre- 
cincts, thus laying a hearth-stone and fen- 
dng in a home private and peculiar to all 
desirable extent, while yet the inhabitants 
should continue to share the advantages 
of an associated life. It was inferred that 
Hollingsworth and Zenobia intended to 
ridse their dwelling on this &vourite spot. 

I mentioned these rumours to Hollings- 
worth, in a playful way. 

" Had you consulted me,*' I went on to 
observe, " I should have recommended a 
site further to the left, just a little with- 
drawn into the wood, with two or three 
peeps at the prospect, among the trees. 
You will be in the shady vale of years, 
long before you can raise any better kind 
of shade around your cottage, if you bmld 
it on this bare slope." 
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" But I offer my edifice as a spectacle 
to the world," said HoUingsworth, " that 
it may take example and build many an- 
other like it. Therefore, I mean to set it 
on the open hill-side/' 

Twist these words how I might, they 
offered no very satisfactory import. It 
seemed hardly probable that Hollings- 
worth should care about educating the 
public taste in the department of cottage 
architecture^ desirable as such improvement 
certainly was. 
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A YISnOB FBOM TOWN. 

Hqlukgswobth and I — we had been 
hoeing potatoes, that forenoon, while the 
rest of the fraternity were engaged in a 
distant quarter of the &nn — sat under a 
dump of maples, eating our eleven o'dock 
lunch, when we saw a stranger approach- 
ing along the edge of the field. He had 
admitted himself fix>m the road-side through 
a tumstilet and seemed to have a purpose 
of speaking with us. 

And, by-the-by, we were favoured with 
many visits at Blithedale, espedaUy fcom 
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people who sympathised with our theories, 
and perhaps held themselves ready to unite 
in our actual experiment as soon as there 
should appear a reliable promise of its 
success. It was rather ludicrous, indeed-^ 
(to me, at least, whose enthusiasm had in- 
sensibly been exhaled, together with the 
perspiration of many a hard day's toil) — 
it was absolutely funny, therefore, to ob- 
serve what a glory was shed about our 
life and labours, in the ima^nation of 
these longing proselytes. In their view, 
we were as poetical as Arcadians, besides 
being as practical as the hardest-fisted hus- 
bandmen in Massachusetts. We did not, 
it is true, spend much time in piping to 
our sheep, or warbling our innocent loves 
to the sisterhood. But they gave us credit 
for imbuing the ordinary rustic occupations 
with a kind of rehgious poetry, insomuch 
that our very cow-yards and pigsties were 
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as delightfully fragrant as a flower-garden. 
Nothing used to please me more than to 
see one of these lay enthudasts snatch up 
a hoe, as they were very proae to do, aod 
set to work with a isdgour that perhaps 
carried him through about a dozen ilt 
directed strokes. Men are wonderfiiliy bootl 
satisfied, in this day of shamefiil bodily ener- 
vation, when, from one end of life to the 
other, such multitudes never taste the sweet 
weariness that follows accustomed toil. I 
seldom saw the new enthusiaan that did 
not grow as flimsy and flaccid as the prose- 
lyte's moistened shirt-collar, with a quarter 
of an hour's active labour under a July 
sun. 

But the person now at hand had not at 
all the air of one of these amiable vision- 
aries. He was an elderly man, dressed 
rather shabbily, yet decently enough, in a 
grey frock-coat, faded towards a brown hue, 
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and wore a broad-brimmed white hat, of 
the fashion of several years gone by. His 
hair was perfect silver, without a dark 
thread in the whole of it ; his nose, though 
it had a scarlet tip, by no means indicated 
the jollity of which a red nose is the 
generally admitted symbol He was a sub- 
dued, undemonstrative old man, who would 
doubtless drink a glass of liquor, now and 
then, and probably more than was good 
for him; — ^not, however, with a purpose of 
undue exhilaration, but in the hope of 
bringing his spirits up to the ordinary level 
of the world's cheerfiilness. Drawing nearer, 
there was a shy look about him, as if he 
were ashamed of his poverty j or, at any 
rate, for some reason or other, would rather 
have us glance at him sidelong than take 
a fiill front view. He had a queer appear- 
ance of hiding himself behind the patch on 
his left eye. 
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^^ I know this old genlleinaii/' said I to 
HoUingswMth, as we sat obsemug him ; 
^ that is, I have met him a hmidred limes 
in towD, and have often amnswi my fiuicy 
with wondering what he was before he 
came to be what he is. He haunts restau- 
lants and such places^ and has an odd way 
of hirking in comers, or getting behind a 
door, whenever practicable^ and holding oat 
his hand, with some little aitide in it which 
he wishes you to buy. The eye of the 
woild seems to trouble him, although he 
necessarily lives so much in it I never 
expected to see him in an open field.** 

^^Have you learned anything of his his- 
toiy ?^ asked HoUingsworth. 

^^ Not a drcumstance,'' I answered ; ^^ but 
there must be something curious in it I 
take him to be a harmless sort of a person, 
and a tolerably honest one; but his man- 
ners, being so furtive, remind me of those 
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of a rat, — a rat without the mischief, the 
fierce eye, the teeth to bite withj or the 
desire to bite. See, now I He means to 
skulk along that fringe of bushes, and ap- 
proach us on the other side of our clump 
of maples." 

. We soon heard the old man's velvet 
tread on the grass, indicating that he had 
arrived within a few feet of where we sat 

" Good morning, Mr. Mobdie," said Hol- 
lingsworth, addressing the stranger aa an 
acqucdntance ; '^you must have had a hot 
and tiresome walk from the city. Sit down, 
and take a morsel of our bread and cheese." 

The visitor made a grateful little murmur 
of acquiescence, and sat down in a spot 
somewhat removed; so that, glancing round, 
I could see his grey pantaloons and dusty 
shoes, while his upper part was mostly hid- 
den behind the shrubbery. Nor did he 
come forth from this returement during the 
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whole of the interview that followed. We 
handed him such food as we had, together 
with a brown jug of molasses and water 
(would that it had been brandy, or sonie- 
thing better, for the sake of his chill old 
heart !), like priests offering dainty sacrifice 
to an enshrined and invisible idoL I have 
no idea that he reaUy lacked sustenance ; 
but it was quite touching, nevertheless, to 
hear him nibbling away at our crusts.'* 

" Mr* Moodie," said I, " do you remember 
selling me one of those very pretty little 
silk purses, of which you seem to have a 
monopoly in the market? I keep it to this 
day, I can assure you." 

" Ah, thank you,** said our guest " Yes, 
Mr. Coverdale, I iised to sell a good many 
of those little purses." 

He spoke languidly, and only those few 
words, like a watch with an inelastic spring, 
that just ticks a moment or two, and stops 
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again. He seemed a very forlorn old man. 
In th.e wantonness of youth, strength, and 
comfortable condition, — ^making my prey of 
people's individualities, as my custom w«, 
— I tried to identify my mind with the old 
fellow's, and take bis view of the world, as 
if looking through a smoke-blackened glass 
at the sun. It robbed the landscape of aU 
its life. Those pleasantly swelling slopes 
of our farm, descending towards the wide 
meadows, through which sluggishly circled 
the brimful tide of the Charles, bathing the 
long sedges on its hither and further shores ; 
the broad, sunny gleam over the winding 
water; that peculiar picturesquenei^ of the 
scene, wh^^ capes and headlands put them- 
selves boldly forth upon the perfect level of 
the meadow, as into a green lake, with 
inlets between the promontories; the sha- 
dowy woodland, with twinkling showers of 
light falling into its depths ; the sultry heat- 
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vapour, which rose everywhere like incptMr, 
and in which my soul delighted, as indicit- 
izig so rich a £ervoiir in the pawinnatip dajr, 
and in the earth that was burning with its 
love; — I beheld all these things as tfaroi]^ 
Old Moodies eves. When my eyes aze 
dimmer than thev have vet come to be, I 
wZ so thiiher again, and see if I did not 
'MCL ii»t tone of his mind aright, and if the 
.fyjjC and lifeless tint of his pero^dons he 
juv: tbiih repeated in mv own. 

y^ it was unaccountable to mya^ dhe 
jJLOAt^t that I felt in him. 

^ llwvfc you any objection,'' said L ""txr 
udui^r uu: who made those Kttk pmses ?** 

^ h^uiUmum have often asked acie ^atas^ 
Muc: My^xlJit:, iilowly ; ^' but I ska^S: 31?' 
ibt*/!. uud tmy little or nothing, aai£ vjjsfiin 
out 'A iLut wtty lin well as I can. I sxl x 
JJUAO/ of lew word*; and if genikaEZiBL 
^o U: told ijua thing, they would ^ 
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apt, I suppose, to ask me another. But it 
happens, just now, Mr. Coverdale, that you 
can tell me more about the maker of those 
little purses than I can tell you." 

" "Why do you trouble him with needless 
questions, Coverdale ?" interrupted HoUings- 
worth. " You must have known, long ago, 
that it was Priscilla. And so, my good 
friend, you have come to see her? Well, 
I am glad of it. You will find her altered 
very much for the better, since that winter 
evening when you put her into my charge. 
Why, Priscilla has a bloom in her cheeks, 
now !" 

**Has my pale little girl a bloom?" re- 
peated Moodie, with a kind of slow wonder. 
" Priscilla with a bloom in her cheeks I 
Ah, I am afraid I shall not know my little 
girl. And is she happy ?" 

" Just as happy as a .bird," answered 
Hollingsworth« 
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''Then, gentl^nai^'' said oar guest, ap- 
pfehensiTdy, ^ I don't think it well for me 
to go any fbrther. I crept liitherwaid only 
to ask about Piiscilla ; and now that you 
have told me such good news, perhaps I 
can do no better than to creep back again* 
K she were to see this old &ce of mine, the 
child would remember some very sad times 
which we have spent together. Some very 
sad times, indeed ! She has forgotten them, 
I know — ^them and me — else she could not 
be so happy, nor have a bloom in her 
cheeks. Yes — ^yes — ye^" continued he, still 
with the same torpid utterance ; " with many 
thanks to you, Mr. Hollingsworth, I will 
creep back to town again.** 

" You shall do no such thing, Mr. Moodie," 
said Hollingsworth, bluflfy. " Priscflla often 
speaks of you ; and if there lacks anything 
to make her cheeks bloom like two damask 
roses, rU venture to say it is just the sight 
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of your face. Come, — we will go and find 

" Mr. HoUingsworth !" said the old man, 
in his hesitating way. 

" Wdly" answered HoUingsworth. 

" Has there been any call for Priscilla ?" 
asked Hoodie; and though his face was 
hidden from us, his tone gave a sure indica- 
tion of the mysterious nod and wink with 
which he put the question. "You know, 
I think, sir, what I mean." 

" I have not the remotest suspicion what 
you mean, Mr. Moodie," replied HoUings- 
worth ; ^ nobody, to my knowledge, has 
caUed for PrisdUa, except yourself. But 
come, we are losing time, and I have severa. 
things to say to you by the way." 

" And, Mr. HoUingsworth !" repeated 
Moodie. 

*'WeU, again 1" cried my friend, rather 
impatiently. " What now ?' 



^: »*- ** fc 
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^ Hies 5e a lidir iiere;,'*' aid Ae dd man, 
lis xcQK lc»t flone of ill veflEisome 
ToK ^«3i aaxwl ifc m Terjr 
ibr ne to tdk dboot; but 
I ^if^g^wl xo koonr dis lad^^Hben die was 
but a Eide cSdid. If Iaai^b%iiifimied, 
die bas gnnm to be a Tcrj^ fine woman, 
and makes a >wTTfiani fgnre m the worid, 
wiih ber besonr, and ber tiknlS| and her 
noble way of ^lending ber ncbes. lahoold 
lecxgnide this lady, so pec^Ie teH me, by 
a nu^nifioait flower in ba hair.'" 

" What a lidi tinge it ^Yes to his oolour- 
less ideas,' wh^i he speaks <^ Zenolna !^ I 
whispered to HoUingswarth. "Bat bow 
can there posdbly be any interest or con- 
necting link between him and her ?" 

" The old man, for years past,** whispered 
HoUingswortli, " has been a little out of his 
ri^t mind, as you probably see.^ 

^^ What I would inquire,^ resumed Hoodie, 
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" is, whether this beautifiil lady is kind to 
my poor Priscilla ?" 

" Very kind," said HoUingsworth. 

" Does she love her ?" asked Moodie. 

" It should seem so," answered my Mend. 
" They are always together." 

" Like a gentlewoman and her maid- 
servant, I fancy ?" suggested the old man. 

There was something so singular in his 
way of saying this, that I could not resist 
the impulse tp turn quite round, so as to 
catch a glimpse of his face, almost imagining 
that I should see another person than old 
Moodie. But there he sat, with the patched 
side of his face towards me. 

"Like an elder and younger sister, ra- 
ther," replied Hollings worth. 

"Ah!" said Moodie, more complacently, 
— ^for his latter tones had harshness and 
acidity in them — *4t would gladden my 
old heart to witness that. If one thing 

VOL. I. 
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would make me hiypier than anotlier, Mr. 
HoUingsworth, it would be to see that 
beautiful lady boldii^ my littie girl by the 
hand.** 

^ Come along," said HollingBWorth, ^^ and 
perhaps you may." 

After a little more delay on the part of 
our fireakish visitor, they set forth together, 
old Moodie keeping a step or two behind 
HoUingsworth, so that the latter could not 
very conveniently look him in the face. I 
remained under the tuft of maples, doing 
my utmost to draw an inference from the 
scene that had just passed. In spite of 
Hollingsworth's off-hjuid explanation, it did 
not strike me that our strange guest was 
really beside himself, but only that his mind 
needed screwing up, like an instrument long 
out of tune, the strings of which have 
ceased to vibrate smartly and sharply. Me- 
thought it would be profitable for us, pro- 
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jectors of a happy life, to welcome this old 
grey shadow, and cherish him as one of us, 
and let him creep about our domain, in order 
that he might be a little merrier for our 
sakes, and we, sometimes, a little sadder for 
his. Human destinies look ominous witii- 
out some perceptible intermiirture of the 
sable or the grey. And then, too, should 
any of our fraternity grow feverish with an 
over-exulting sense of prosperity, it would 
be a sort of cooling regimen to slink off into 
the woods, and spend an hour, or a day, or 
as many days as might be requisite to the 
cure, in uninterrupted communion with this 
deplorable old Moodie ! 

Going homeward to dinner, I had a 
glimpse of him, behind the trunk of a tree, 
gazing earnestly towards a particular win- 
dow of the farm-house J and, by-and-by, 
Priscilla appeared at this window, playfully 
drawing along Zenobia, who looked as 

02 
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bright as the very day that was blazing 
down upon us, only not, by many degrees, 
so well advanced towards her noon. I was 
convinced that this pretty sight must have 
been purposely arranged by Priscilla for the 
old man to see. But either the girl held 
her too long, or her fondness was resented 
as too great a freedom ; for Zenobia sud- 
denly put Priscilla decidedly away, and gave 
her a haughty look, as from a mistress to 
a dependant. Old Moodie shook his head ; 
and again and again I saw him shake it, as 
he withdrew along the road; and, at the last 
point whence the farm-house was visible, he 
turned, and shook his upUfted staff. 



XI. 



THE WOOD-PATH. 



Not long afker the preceding incident, in 
order to get the ache of too constant labour 
out of my bones, and to relieve my spirit of 
the irksomeness of a settled routine, I took 
a holiday. It was my purpose to spend it, 
all alone, from breakfast-time till twilight, in 
the deepest wood-seclusion that lay any- 
where around us. Though fond of society, 
I was so constituted as to need these occa- 
sional retirements, even in a life like that 
of Blithedale, which was itself characterised 
by a remoteness from the world. Unless 
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renewed by a yet fiirther withdrawal to- 
wards the inner circle of self-communion, 
I lost the better part of my individuality. 
My thoughts became of little worth, and 
my sensibilities grew as arid as a tuft of 
moss (a thing whose life is in the shade, 
the rain, or the noontide dew), crumbling 
in the sunshine, after long expectance of a 
shower. So, with my heart full of a drowsy 
pleasure, and cautious not to dissipate my 
mood by previous intercourse with any one, 
I hurried away, and was soon pacing a 
wood-path, arched over head with boughs, 
and dusky-brown beneath my feet. 

At first, I walked very swiftly, as if the 
heavy flood-tide of social life were roaring 
at my heels, and would outstrip and over- 
whelm me, without all the better diligence 
in my escape. But, threading the more dis- 
tant windings of the track, I abated my 
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pace, and looked about me for some side- 
aisle, that should admit me into the inner- 
most sanctuary of this green cathedral, just 
as, in human acquaintanceship, a casual 
opening sometimes let us, all of a sudden, 
into the long-sought intimacy of a myste^ 
rious heart. So much was I absorbed in my 
reflections, — or, rather, in my mood, the 
substance of which was as yet too shape- 
less to be called thought, — that footsteps 
rustled on the leaves, and a figure passed 
me by, ahnost without impressing either 
the sound or sight upon my consciousness. 

A moment afterwards, I heard a voice at 
a little distance behind me, speaking so 
sharply and impertinently that it made a 
complete discord with my spiritual state, 
and caused the latter to vanish as abruptly 
as when you thrust your finger into a soap- 
bubble. 

" Halloo, jfriend !" cried this most unsea- 
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sonable voice. " Stop a moment^ I say ! I 
must have a word with you 1" 

I turned about in a humour ludicrously 
irate. In the first place, the interruption, at 
any rate, was a grievous injury ; then, the 
tone displeased me. And, finally, unless 
there be real affection in his heart, a man 
cannot — such is the bad state to which the 
world has brought itself — cannot more effec- 
tually show his contempt for a brother- 
mortal, nor more gallingly assume a position 
of superiority, than by addressing Mm as 
" friend." Especially does the misappHca- 
tion of this phrase bring out that latent 
hostility which is sure to animate peculiar 
sects, and those who, with however generous 
a purpose, have sequestered themselves fi:om 
the crowd ; a feeling, it is true, which may 
be hidden in some dog-kennel of the heart, 
grumbhng there in the darkness, but is never 
quite extinct, until the dissenting party have 
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gained power and scope enough to treat the 
world generously. For my part, I should 
have taken it as far less an insult to.be styled 
" fellow/' '' clown," or " bumpkin." To 
either of these appellations my rustic garb 
(it was a linen blouse, with checked shirt 
and striped pantaloons, a chip hat on my 
head, and a rough hickory-stick in my hand) 
very fairly entitled me. As the case stood, 
my temper darted at once to the opposite 
pole ; not friend, but enemy I 

" What do you want with me ?" said I, 
facing about. 

" Come a little nearer, friend," said the 
stranger, beckoning. 

" No," answered I. '' If I can do any- 
thing for you without too much trouble to 
myself, say so. But recollect, if you please, 
that you are not speaking to an acquaintance, 
much less to a friend I" 

" Upon my word, I beheve not !" retorted 



ke, lookizK? JDK oie ifidi csnoHtT ; and, lift- 
iHrhisbaLK^ he loade oie ;t saihile wluch Imd 
eMMBgh ol' saareaBDi to be oftauic^ and just 
ciKN]^ of doubcfcl toomta^ lo render any 
nxntnient ci n abemd. ^ Baft I a^ toot 
paidoci! I fecoenise a Ihde mistake. If I 
may lake ilie Hbex^ lo siq^KJse it. yon, ar, 
aie piobabhr one of ibe astheiic — or ^lall I 
laiiier sit ecstask r— iabonrers. irbo have 
planted ihenkseiTes lieteabonts. This isyour 
£3i^?:s; of AiCeai: and tog are either the 
banishtsi dake in perstHL cv* one of the chief 
nobles 1:1 ris r::i»i:i. Tho ::i:tIsncholy Jacqnes, 
perhaps r Be i: sol Li that case, yon can 
probably do me a fivour/* 

I never, in mv !ire. :el; less inclined to 
CQn£^ a £iTour oa anv man. 

•^ I am busr,*^ sadd L 

So imexpectoily had the snunser nude 
me sensible of his prese^ace, that he had 
ahnost the cfled of an appami<m : and cer- 
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tainly a less appropriate one (taking into 
view the dim woodland solitude about us) 
than if the salvage man of antiquity, hirsute 
and. cinctured with a leafy girdle, had 
started out of a thicket. He was still 
young, seemingly a little under thirty, of a 
tall and well-developed figure, and as hand- 
some a man as ever I beheld. The style 
of his beauty, however, though a masculine 
style, did not at all commend itself to my 
taste. His countenance — I hardly know 
how to describe the peculiarity — ^had an in- 
decorum in it, a kind of rudeness, a hard, 
coarse, forth-putting freedom of expression, 
which no degree of external polish could 
have abated one single jot. Not that it was 
vulgar. But he had no fineness of nature; 
there was in his eyes (although they might 
have artifice enough of another sort) the 
naked exposure of something that ought not 
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to be left prominent. With these vague 
allusions to what I have seen in other faces, 
as well as his, I leave the quality to be com- 
prehended best — ^because with an intuitive 
repugnance — by those who possess least 
of it. 

His hair, as well as his beard and mus- 
tache, was coal-black ; his eyes, too, were 
black and sparkling, and his teeth remark- 
ably brilliant. He was rather carelessly, but 
well and fashionably dressed, in a summer 
morning costume. There was a gold chain, 
exquisitely wrought, across his vest. I 
never saw a smoother or whiter gloss than 
that upon his shirt-bosom, which had a pin 
in it, set with a gem that glimmered, in the 
leafy shadow where he stood, like a living 
tip of fire. He carried a stick with a 
wooden head, carved in vivid imitation of 
that of a serpent. I hated him, partly, I 
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do believe, from a comparison of my own 
homely garb with his well-ordered foppish- 
ness. 

" Well, sir," said I, a little ashamed of 
my first irritation, but still with no waste 
of civility, " be pleased to speak at once, as 
I have my own business in hand." 

" I regret that my mode of addressing you 
was a little unfortunate," said the stranger, 
smiling ; for he seemed a very acute sort 
of person, and saw, in some degree, how I 
stood affected towards him. "I intended 
no offence, and shall certainly comport my- 
self with due ceremony hereafter. I merely 
wish to make a few inquiries respecting a 
lady, formerly of my acquaintance, who is 
now resident in your Community, and, I 
believe, largely concerned in your social en- 
terprise. You call her, I think, Zenobia." 

" That is her name in literature," observed 
I ; " a name, too, which possibly she may 
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permit her private friends to know and 
address her by, — but not one which they 
feel at liberty to recognise when used of 
her, personally, by a stranger or casual ac- 
quaintance." 

^^ Indeed !" answered this disagreeable 
person ; and he turned aside his &ce for an 
instant with a brief laugh, which struck me 
as a note-worthy expression of his character. 
" Perhaps I might put forward a claim, on 
your own grounds, to call the lady by a 
name so appropriate to her splendid quali- 
ties. But I am willing to know her by any 
cognomen that you may suggest" 

Heartily wishing that he would be eiliier 
a little more offensive, or a good deal less 
so, or break off our intercourse altogether, I 
mentioned Zenobia's real name. 

" True," said he ; " and, in general society, 
I have never heard her called otherwise. 
And, after all, our discussion of the point 
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has been gratuitous. My object is only to 
inquire when, where, and how, this lady 
may most conveniently be seen." 

" At her present residence^ of course," I 
replied. " Tou have but to go thither and 
ask for her. This very path will lead you 
within sight of the house ; so I wish you 
good morning." 

"One moment, if you please," said the 
stranger. " The course you indicate would 
certainly be the proper one, in an ordinary 
morning call. But my business is private, 
personal, and somewhat peculiar. Now, in 
a Community like this, I should judge that 
any little occurrence is likely to be discussed 
rather more minutely than would quite suit 
my views. I refer solely to myself, you 
understand, and without intimating that it 
would be other than a matter of entire in- 
difference to the lady. In short, I especially 
desire to see her in private. If her habits 
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are such as I have known them, she is pro- 
bably often to be met with in the woods, or 
by the river side ; and I think you could 
do me the favour to pomt out some favourite 
walk where, about this hour, I might be 
fortunate enough to gain an interview." 

I reflected that it would be quite a 
supererogatory piece of Quixotism in me to 
undertake the guardianship of Zenobia, who, 
for my pains, would only make me the butt 
of endless ridicule, should the fact ever 
come to her knowledge. I therefore de- 
scribed a spot which, as often as any other, 
was Zenobia's resort at this period of the 
day ; nor was it so remote from the farm- 
house as to leave her in much peril, what- 
ever might be the stranger's character. 

" A single word more," said he ; and his 
black eyes sparkled at me, whether with 
fun or malice I knew not, but certainly as 
if the devil were peeping out of them. 



> 
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"Among your fraternity, I understand, there 
is a certain holy and benevolent blacksmith ; 
a man of iron, in more senses than one ; 
a rough, cross-grained, well-meaning indi- 
vidual, rather boorish in his manners, as 
might be expected, and by no means of the 
highest intellectual cultivation. He is a 
philanthropical lecturer, with two or three 
disciples, and a scheme of his own, the pre- 
liminary step in which involves a large pur- 
chase of land, and the erection of a spacious 
edifice, at an expense considerably beyond 
his means ; inasmuch as these are to be 
reckoned in copper or old iron much more 
conveniently than in gold or silver. He 
hammers away upon his one topic as lustily 
as ever he did upon a horse-shoe ! Do you 
know such a person ?" 

I shook my head, and was turning away. 

" Our friend," he continued, " is described 
to me as a brawny, shaggy, grim, and Ul- 

VOL. I. P 
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fitvoured personage, not particularly well- 
calculated, one would say, to insinuate him- 
self with the softer sex. Yet, so far has 
this honest fellow succeeded with one lady 
whom we wot of^ that he anticipates, from 
her abundant resources, the necessary funds 
for realising his plan in brick and mortar 1'* 

Here the stranger seemed to be so much 
amused with his sketch of Hollingsworth's 
character and purposes, that he burst into a 
fit of merriment, of the same nature as the 
brief, metalUc laugh, already alluded to, but 
immensely prolonged and enlarged. In the 
excess of his delight, he opened his mouth 
wide, and disclosed a gold band around the 
upper part of his teeth, thereby making it 
apparent that every one of his brilliant 
grinders and incisors was a sham. This 
discovery affected me very oddly. I felt as 
if the whole man were a moral and physical 
humbug ; his wonderful beauty of face, for 
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aagtt I knew, might be removable like a 
mask ; and, tall and comely as his figure 
looked, he was perhaps but a wizened little 
df, grey and decrepit, with nothing genuine 
about him, save the wicked expression of 
his grin. The fantasy of his spectral cha- 
racter so wrought upon me, together with 
the contagion of his strange mirth on my 
sympathies, that I soon began to laugh as 
loudly as himself. 

By-and-by, he paused all at once ; so sud- 
denly, indeed, that my own cachinnation 
lasted a moment longer. 

" Ah, excuse me !" said he. " Our inter- 
view seems to proceed more merrily than it 
began," 

" It ends here," answered I. " And I take 
shame to myself that my folly has lost me 
the right of resenting your ridicule of a 
friend;' 

" Pray allow me,*' said the stranger, ap- 

p2 
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proaduDg a step nearer, and laying his 
gloved hand on my sleeve. '^Qne other 
&voiir I must ask of you. iTou have a 
young person, here at Blithedale, of whom I 
have heard — whom, perhaps, I have known 
— and in whom, at all events, I take a 
peculiar interest She is one of those deli- 
cate, nervous young creatures, not uncom- 
mon in Xew England, and whom I suppose 
to have become what we find them by the 
gradual refining away of the physical system 
among your women. Some philosophers 
choose to glorify this habit of body by term- 
ing it spiritual; but, in my opinion, it is 
rather the effect of unwholesome food, bad 
air, lack of out-door exerdse, and n^lect of 
bathing, on the part of these damsels and 
their female progenitors, all resulting in a 
kind of hereditary dyspepsia. Zenobia, even 
with her uncomfortable surplus of vitaUty, 
is far the better model of womanhood. But 
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— to revert again to this young person — slie 
goes among you by the name* of Priscilla. 
Could you possibly afford me the means of 
speaking with her?" 

"Tou have made so many inquiries of 
me," I observed, " that I may at least trouble 
you with one. What is your name ?" 

He offered me a card, with "Professor 
Westervelt " engraved on it. At the same 
time, as if to vindicate his claim to the pro- 
fessorial dignity, so often assumed on very 
questionable grounds, he put on a pair of 
spectacles, which so altered the character of 
his face that 1 hardly knew him again. But 
I liked the present aspect no better than the 
former one. 

"I must decline any further connexion 
with your affairs," said I, drawing back. 
" I have told you where to find Zenobia. 
As for Priscilla, she has closer friends than 
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myself through whom, if they aoe fit, you 
can gain access to hec" 

^^In that case/' returned the Frofessoi; 
ceremoniously raising his hat, ^ good morn- 
ing to you.'' 

He took his departure, and was soon out 
of sight among the windings of the wood- 
path. But, after a little reflection, I could 
not help regretting that I had so peremp- 
torily broken off the interview, while the 
stranger seemed inclined to continue it. His 
evident knowledge of matters affecting my 
three friends might have led to disclosures, 
or inferences, that would perhaps have been 
serviceable. I was particularly struck with 
the fact that, ever since the appearance of 
Priscilla, it had been the tendency of events 
to suggest and establish a connexion between 
Zenobia and her. She had come, in the 
first instance, as if with the sole purpose of 
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claiming Zenobia's protection. Old Hoodie's 
visit, it appeared, was chiefly to ascertain 
whether this object had been accomplished 
And here, to-day, was the questionable Pro- 
fessor, Hnking one with the other in his 
inquiries, and seeking communication with 
both. 

Meanwhile, my inclination for a ramble 
laving been balked, I lingered in the vicinity 
of the farm, with perhaps a vague idea that 
some new event would grow out of Wester- 
velt's proposed interview with Zenobia. My 
own part in these transactions was singularly 
subordinate. It resembled that of the chorus 
in a classic play, which seems to be set aloof 
from the possibility of personal concernment, 
and bestows the whole measure of its hope 
or fear, its exultation or sorrow, on the for- 
tunes of others, between whom and itself 
this sympathy is the only bond. Destiny, it 
may be — the most skilful of stage-managers 
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— seldom chooses to arrange its scenes, and 
cany forward its drama, without securing 
the presence of at least one calm observer. 
It is his office to give applause when due, 
and sometimes an inevitable tear, to detect 
the final fitness of incident to character, and 
distil in his long-brooding thought the whole 
morality of the performance. 

Not to be out of the way, in case then 
were need of me in my vocation, and, at the 
same time, to avoid thrusting myself where 
neither destiny nor mortals might desire my 
presence, I remained pretty near the verge 
of the woodlands. My position was off the 
track of Zenobia's customary walk, yet not 
so remote but that a recognised occasion 
might speedily have brought me thither. 



XIL 



coverdale's hermitage. 



Long since, in this part of our circumja- 
cent wood, I had found out for myself a little 
hermitage. It was a kind of leafy cave, high 
upward into the air, among the midmost 
branches of a* white pine-tree. A wild 
grape-vine, of unusual size and luxuriance, 
had twined and twisted itself up into the 
tree, and, after wreathing the entanglement 
of its tendrils almost around every bough, 
had caught hold of three or four neighbour- 
ing trees, and married the whole clump with 
a perfectly inextricable knot of polygamy. 
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Once, while sheltering myself 6x)m a summer 
shower, the fimcy had taken me to damber 
up into this seemingly impervious mass of 
foliage. The branches yielded me a passage, 
and closed again beneath, as if only a squirrel 
or a bird had passed. Far aloft, around the 
stem of the central pine, behold a perfect 
nest for Robinson Crusoe or King Charles I 
A hollow chamber of rare seclusion had been 
formed by the decay of some of the pine 
branches, which the vine had lovingly 
strangled with its embrace, burying them 
from the light of day in an aerial sepulchre 
of its own leaves. It cost me but little in- 
genuity to enlarge the interior, and open 
loopholes through the verdant walls. Had 
it ever been my fortune to spend a honey- 
moon, I should have thought seriously of 
inviting my bride up thither, where our 
next neighbours would have been two orioles 
in another part of the dump. 
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It was an admirable place to make versea, 
tuning the rhythm to the breezy symphony 
that so often stirred among the vine-leaves ; 
or to meditate an essay for the Dial, in which 
the many tongues of Nature whispered mys- 
teries, and seemed to ask only a little 
stronger puff of wind to speak out the solu- 
tion of its riddle. Being so pervious to 
air-currents, it was just the nook, too, for 
the enjoyment of a cigar. This hermitage 
was my one exclusive possession while I 
counted myself a brother of the Socialists. 
It symbolised my individuality, and aided 
me in keeping it inviolate. None ever found 
me out in it, except, once, a squirrel. I 
brought thither no guest, because, after 
Hollingsworth failed me, there was no longer 
the man alive with whom I could think of 
sharing all. So there I used to sit, owl- 
like, yet not without liberal and hospitable 
thoughts. I counted the innumerable clusters 
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of my vine, and fore-reckoned the abundance 
of my vintage. It gladdened me to anticipate 
the surprise of the Community, when, like 
an allegorical figure of rich October, I should 
make my appearance, with shoulders bent 
beneath the burthen of ripe grapes, and some 
of the crushed ones crimsoning my brow as 
with a blood-stain. 

Ascending into this natural turret, I peeped 
in turn out of several of its small windows. 
The pine-tree, being ancient, rose high above 
the rest of the wood, which was of compara- 
tively recent growth. Even where I sat, 
about midway between the root and the top- 
most bough, my position was lofty enough 
to serve as an observatory, not for starry in- 
vestigations, but for those sublunary matters 
in which lay a lore as infinite as that of 
the planets. Through one loophole I saw 
the river lapsing calmly onward, while in 
the meadow, near its brink, a few of the 
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brethren were digging peat for our winter's 
fuel. On the interior cart-road of our farm 
I discerned HoUingsworth, with a yoke of 
oxen hitched to a drag of stones, that were 
to be piled into a fence, on which we em- 
ployed ourselves at the odd intervals of other 
labour. The harsh tones of his voice, shout- 
ing to the sluggish steers, made me sensible, 
even at such a distance, that he was ill at 
ease, and that the balked philanthropist had 
the battle-spirit in his heart. 

" Haw, Buck !" quoth he. " Come along 
there, ye lazy ones! What are ye about 
now ? Gee !" 

"Mankind, in HoUings worth's opinion," 
thought I, "is but another yoke of oxen, as 
stubborn, stupid, and sluggish, as our old 
Brown and Bright. He vituperates us aloud, 
and curses us in his heart, and will begin to 
prick us with the goad-stick, by-and-by. But 
are we his oxen ? And what right has he to be 
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the driver? And why, when there is enough 
else to do, should we waste our strength in 
draggmg home the ponderous load of his phi- 
lanthropic absurdities ? At my height above 
the earth, the whole matter looks ridicu- 
lous I" 

Turning towards the ferm-house, I saw 
Priscilla (for, though a great way off, the eye 
of faith assured me that it was she) sitting at 
Zenobia's window, and making little purses, 
I suppose; or, perhaps, mending the Com- 
munity's old linen. A bird flew past my 
tree; and, as it clove its way onward into 
the sunny atmosphere, I flung it a message 
for Priscilla. 

" Tell her," said I, " that her fragile thread 
of life has inextricably knotted itself with 
other and tougher threads, and most likely 
it will be broken. Tell her that Zenobia 
win not be long her friend. Say that Hol- 
lingsworth's heart is on fire with his own 
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purpose, but icy for all human affection; and 
that, if she has given him her love, it is like 
casting a flower into a sepulchre. And say 
that if any mortal really cares for her, it is 
myself ; and not even I, for her realities — 
poor little seamstress, as Zenobia rightly 
called her ! — ^but for the fancy-work with 
which I have idly decked her out !" 

The pleasant scent of the wood, evolved 
by the hot sun, stole up to my nostrils, as if I 
had been an idol in its niche. Many trees 
mingled their fragrance into a thousand-fold 
odour. Possibly there was a sensual influence 
in the broad light of noon that lay beneath 
me. It may have been the cause, in part, 
that I suddenly found myself possessed by a 
mood of disbelief in moral beauty or heroism, 
and a conviction of the folly of attempting to 
benefit the world. Our especial scheme of 
reform, which, from my observatory, I could 
take in with the bodily eye, looked so ridi- 



cnlous that it wss imposable not to lan^ 
akmd. 

^Bat the jcke is a littk too heavy," 
thought I. " If I were inse, I should get 
out of the scrape with all diligence, and then 
laugh at my companions for remaining 
in it'' 

While thus musing, I heard, with perfect 
distinctness, somewhere in the wood beneath, 
the peculiar laugh which I have described 
as one of the disagreeable characteristics 
of Professor Westervelt It brought my 
thoughts back to our recent interview. I 
recognised as chiefly due to this man^s in- 
fluence the sceptical and sneering view 
which, just now, had filled my mental vision, 
in r^ard to aU lifers better purposes. And 
it was through his eyes, more than my own, 
that I was looking at Hollingsworth, with 
his glorious, if impracticable dream, and at 
the noble earthliness of Zenobia's character, 
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and even at Priscilla, whose impalpable grace 
lay so singularly between disease and beauty. 
The essential charm of each had vanished. 
There are some spheres the contact with 
which inevitably degrades the high, debases 
the pure, deforms the beautiful. It must be 
a mind of imcommon strength, and little im- 
pressibility, that can permit itself the habit of 
such intercourse, and not be permanently de- 
teriorated; and yet the Professor's tone re- 
presented that of worldly society at large^ 
where a cold scepticism smothers what it can 
of our spiritual aspirations, and makes the rest 
ridiculous. I detested this kind of man ; and 
all the more because a part of my own nature 
showed itself responsive to him. 

Voices were now approaching through 
the region of the wood which lay in the 
vicinity of my tree. Soon I caught glimpses 
of two figures — a woman and a man — Ze- 

VOL. I. Q 
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nobia and the stranger — earnestly talking 
together, as they advanced. 

Zenobia had a rich, though vaiying colour. 
It was, most of the while, a flame, and anon 
a sudden paleness. Her eyes glowed, so that 
their light sometimes flashed upward to me, 
as when the sun throws a dazzle from some 
bright object on the ground. Her gestures 
were fiee, and strikingly impressive. The 
whole woman was alive with a passionate 
intensity, which I now perceived to be the 
phase in which her beauty culminated. Any 
passion would have become her well; and 
passionate love, perhaps, the best of all. This 
was not love, but anger, largely intermixed 
with scorn. Yet the idea strangely forced 
itself upon me, that there was a sort of £uni- 
Uarity between these two companions, neces- 
sarily the result of an intimate love — on Ze- 
nobia's part, at least — ^in days gone by, but 
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which had prolonged itself into as intimate 
a hatred, for all futurity. As they passed 
among the trees, reckless as her movement 
was, she took good heed that even the hem 
of her garment should not brush against the 
stranger's person. I wondered whether there 
had always been a chasm, guarded so reli- 
giously, betwixt these two. 

As for Westervelt, he was not a whit 
more warmed by Zenobia's passion than a 
salamander by the heat of its native fur- 
nace. He would have been absolutely sta- 
tuesque, save for a look of sUght perplexity, 
tinctured strongly with derision. It was a 
crisis in which his intellectual perceptions 
could not altogether help him out. He 
failed to comprehend, and cared but little 
for comprehending, why Zenobia should put 
herself into such a fume ; but satisfied his 
mind that it was all folly, and only another 
shape of a woman's manifold absurdity, 
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which men can never understand. How 
many a woman's evil fate has yoked her 
with a man like this ! Nature thrusts some 
of us into the world miserably incomplete 
on the emotional side, with hardly any sen- 
sibilities except what pertain to us as ani- 
mals. No passion, save of the senses; no 
holy tenderness, nor the delicacy that re- 
sults from this. Externally they bear a 
close resemblance to other men, and have 
perhaps all save the finest grace ; but when 
a woman wrecks herself on such a being, 
she ultimately finds that the real woman- 
hood witliin her has no corresponding part 
in him. Her deepest voice lacks a response ; 
the deeper her cry, the more dead his 
silence. The fault may be none of 
his ; he cannot give her what never lived 
within his soul. But the wretchedness on 
her side, and the moral deterioration at- 
tendant on a false and shallow life, without 
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strength enough to keep itself sweet, are 
among the most pitiable wrongs that mor- 
tals suffer. 

Now, as I looked down from my upper 
region at this man and woman — outwardly 
so fair a sight, and wandering like two 
lovers in the wood — I imagined that Ze- 
nobia, at an earher period of youth, might 
have fallen into the misfortune above indi- 
cated. And when her passionate woman- 
hood, as was inevitable, had discovered its 
mistake, there had ensued the character of 
eccentricity and defiance which distinguished 
the more public portion of her life. 

Seeing how aptly matters had chanced 
thus far, I began to think it the design of 
fate to let me into all Zenobia's secrets, and 
that therefore the couple would sit down 
beneath my tree, and carry on a conversa- 
tion which would leave me nothing to in- 
quire. No doubt, however, had it so hap- 
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pened, I should have de^Doed myself ho- 
nourahly bound to warn them of a listener's 
presence, by flinging down a handful of 
unripe grapes, or by sending an unearthly 
groan out of my hiding-place, as if this 
were one of the trees of Dante's ghostly 
forest. But real life never arranges itself 
exactly like a romance. In the first place, 
they did not sit down at all. Secondly, 
even while they passed beneath the tree, 
Zenobia's utterance was so hasty and bro- 
ken, and Westervelt's so cool and low, that 
I hardly could make out an intelligible sen- 
tence, on either side. What I seem to re- 
member, I yet suspect, may have been 
patched together by my fancy, in brooding 
over the matter, afterwards. 

" Why not fling the girl ofi*," said Wester- 
velt, " and let her go ?" 

" She clung to me from the first," replied 
Zenobia* " I neither know nor care what 
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it is in me that so attaches her. But she 
loves me^ and I will not fell her." 

*'She will plague you, then," said he, 
" in more ways than one." 

"The poor child!" exclaimed Zenobia. 
" She can do me neither good nor harm. 
How should she ?" 

I know not what reply Westervelt whis- 
pered ; nor did Zenobia's subsequent excla- 
mation give me any clue, except that it 
evidently inspired her with horror and 
disgust 

" With what kind of a being am I 
linked ?" cried she. " If my Creator cares 
aught for my soul, let him release me from 
this miserable bond 1'* 

" I did not think it weighed so heavily," 
said her companion. 

" Nevertheless," answered Zenobia, " it 
will strangle me, at last !" 

And then I heard her utter a helpless 
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sort of moan ; a sound which, struggling out 
of the heart of a person of her pride and 
strength, aflFected me more than if she had 
made the wood dolorously vocal with a 
thousand shrieks and wails. 

Other mysterious words, besides what are 
above written, they spoke together ; but I 
understood no more, and even question 
whether I fairly understood so much as 
this. By long brooding over our recollec- 
tions, we subtilise them into something akin 
to imaginary stuflf, and hardly capable of 
being distinguished from it. In a few mo- 
ments, they were completely beyond ear- 
shot. A breeze stirred after them, and 
awoke the leafy tongues of the surround- 
ing trees, which forthwith began to babble, 
as if innumerable gossips had all at once 
got wind of Zenobia's secret. But, as the 
breeze grew stronger, its voice among the 
branches was as if it said, " Hush ! Hush !'* 
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and I resolved that to no mortal would I 
disclose what I had heard. And, though 
there might be room for casuistry, such, I 
conceive, is the most equitable rule in all 
similar conjunctures. 
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zenobia's legend. 



The illustrious Society of Blithedale, 
though it toiled in downright earnest for 
the good of mankind, yet not unfrequently 
illuminated its laborious life with an after- 
noon or evening of pastime. Picnics under 
the trees were considerably in vogue ; and, 
within doors, fragmentary bits of theatrical 
performance, such as single acts of tragedy 
or comedy, or dramatic proverbs and cha- 
rades. Zenobia, besides, was fond of giving 
us readings from Shakspeare, and often with 
a depth of tragic power, or breadth of comic 
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effect, that made one feel it an intolerable 
wrong to the world that she did not at 
once go upon the stage. Tableaux vivants 
were another of our occasional modes of 
amusement, in which scarlet shawls, old 
silken robes, ruffs, velvets, furs, and all kinds 
of miscellaneous trumpery, converted our 
femiUar companions into the people of a 
pictorial world. We had been thus engaged 
on the evening after the incident narrated in 
the last chapter. Several splendid woAs 
of art — either arranged after engravings from 
the old masters, or original illustrations of 
scenes in history or romance — had been 
presented, and we were earnestly entresrting 
Zenobia for more. 

She stood, with a meditative air, holding 
a large piece of gauze, or some such ethereal 
stuff, as if considering what picture should 
next occupy the frame ; white at her feet 
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lay a heap of many-coloured garments, which 
her quick fancy and magic skill could so 
easily convert into gorgeous draperies for 
heroes and princesses. 

" I am getting weary of this," said she, 
after a moment's thought. " Our own fea- 
tures, and our own figures and airs, show a 
little too intrusively through all the charac- 
ters we assume. We have so much fami- 
liarity with one another's realities, that we 
cannot remove ourselves, at pleasure, into 
an imaginary sphere. Let us have no more 
pictures to-night ; but, to make you what 
poor amends I can, how would you like to 
have me trump up a wild, spectral legend, 
on the spur of the moment ?" 

Zenobia had the gift of telling a fancifiil 
little story, off hand, in a way that made it 
greatly more effective than it was usually 
found to be ^hen she afterwards elaborated 
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the same production with her pen. Her 
proposal, therefore, was greeted with accla- 
mation. 

" 0, a story, a story, by all means !" cried 
the young girls. " No matter how marvel- 
lous ; we will believe it, every word. And 
let it be a ghost-storj- , if you please." 

" No, not exactly a ghost-story," answered 
Zenobia ; " but something so nearly like it 
that you shall hardly tell the difference. 
And, Priscilla, stand you before me, where 
I may look at you, and get my inspiration 
out of your eyes. They are very deep and 
dreamy to-night." 

I know not whether the following version 
of her story will retain any portion of its 
pristine character; but, as Zenobia told it 
wildly and rapidly, hesitating at no extrava- 
gance, and dashing at absurdities which I 
am too timorous to repeat — ^giving it the 
varied emphasis of her inimitable voice, and 
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the pictonal illustration of her mobile face, 
while thiou^ it all we caught the freshest 
aroma of the thoughts, as they came bub* 
bling out of her mind — thus narrated, and 
thus heard, the l^nd seemed quite a re- 
markable afi^r. I scarcely knew at the 
time whether she intended us to laugh or be 
more seriously impressed. From b^inning 
to end, it was undeniable nonsense^ but not 
necessarily the worse for tibat. 



THE SILVEKT VEIL. 

You have heard, my dear friends, of the 
Veiled Lady, who grew suddenly so very 
liamous, a few months ago. And have you 
never thought how remarkable it was that 
this marvellous creature should vanish, all 
at once, while her renown was on the in- 
crease, before the pubUc had grown weary 
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of lirf, and when the enigma of her cha- 
racter, instead of being solved, presented 
itself more mystically at every exhibition ? 
Her last appearance, as yon know, was 
before a crowded andience. The next 
evening — ^although the bills had announced 
her, at the comer of every street, in red 
letters of a gigantic size— there was no 
Veiled Lady to be seen ! Now, listen to 
my simple little tale, and you shall hear the 
very latest incident in the known life — (if 
life it may be called, which seemed to have 
no more reahty than the candle-light image 
of one's self which peeps at us outside of a 
dark window-pane) — the life of this sha- 
dowy phenomenon. 

A party of young gentlemen, you are to 
understand, were enjoying themselves, one 
afternoon — as young gentlemen are some- 
times fond of doing — over a bottle or two 
of champagne ; and, among other ladies less 
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mysterious, the subject of the Veiled Lady, 
as was very natural, happened to come up 
before them for discussion. She rose, as it 
were, with the sparkling effervescence of 
their wine, and appeared in a more airy 
and fantastic light on account of the medium 
through which they saw her. They re- 
peated to one another, between jest and 
earnest, all the wild stories that were in 
vogue ; nor, I presume, did they hesitate to 
add any small circumstance that the inven- 
tive whim of the moment might suggest, to 
heighten the marvellousness of their theme. 

" But what an audacious report was that," 
observed one, "which pretended to assert 
the identity of this strange creature with a 
young lady" — and here he mentioned her 
name — "the daughter of one of our most 
distinguished famiHes !" 

"Ah, there is more in that story than can 
well be accounted for," remarked another. 
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"I have it, on good authority, that the 
young lady in question is invariably out 
of sight, and not to be traced, even by her 
own family, at the hours when the Veiled 
Lady is before the public ; nor can any 
satisfactory explanation be given of her dis- 
appearance. And just look at the thing. 
Her brother is a young fellow of spirit. 
He cannot but be aware of these rumours 
in reference to his sister. Why, then, does 
he not come forward to defend her cha- 
racter, unless he is conscious that an in- 
vestigation would only make the matter 
worse ?" 

It is essential to the purpose of my legend 
to distinguish one of these young gentlemen 
from his companions ; so, for the sake of a 
soft and pretty name (such as we of the 
literary sisterhood invariably bestow upon 
our heroes), I deem it fit to call him 
Theodore. 

VOL. I. B 
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" Pshaw !" exdaimed Theodore ; " her 
brot-hcr is no such fool ! Nobody, unless his 
hmn bo as full of bubbles as this wine, can 
Hi^riintnly think of crediting that ridiculous 
nuiurnr. Why, if my senses did not play 
\w tUU> (which never was the case yet), I 
ttillnu Uuvt 1 saw that very lady, last even- 
Uig, ttt the exhibition, while this veiled phe- 
nomenon was playing off her juggling tricks ! 
What can you'say to that?" 

" 0, it was a spectral illusion that you 
saw," replied his friends, with a general 
laugh. "The Veiled Lady is quite up to 
such a thing." 

However, as the above-mentioned fable 
could not hold its ground against Theodore's 
downright refutation, they went on to speak 
of other stories which the wild babble of 
the town had set afloat. Some upheld that 
the veil covered the most beautiM counte- 
nance in the world ; others — and certainly 
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with more reason, considering the sex of the 
Veiled Lady — ^that the face was the most 
hideous and horrible, and that this was her 
sole motive for hiding it. It was the face 
of a corpse ; it was the head of a skeleton ; 
it was a monstrous visage, with snaky locks, 
like Medusa's, and one great red eye in 
the centre of the forehead. Again, it was 
affirmed that there was no single and un- 
changeable set of features beneath the veil; 
but that whosoever should be bold enough 
to lift it would behold the features of that 
person, in all the world, who was destined 
to be his fate ; perhaps he would be greeted 
by the tender smile of the woman whom he 
loved, or, quite as probably, the deadly 
scowl of his bitterest enemy would throw a 
blight over his life. They quoted, more- 
over, this startling explanation of the whole 
affair : that the magician who exhibited the 
Veiled Lady — and who, by-the-by, was the 

h2 
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handsomest man in the whole world — ^had 
bartered his own soul for seven years' pos- 
session of a familiar fiend, and that the last 
year of the contract was wearing towards 
its close. 

If it were worth our while, 1 could keep 
you till an hour beyond midnight listening 
to a thousand such absurdities as these. 
But, finally, our firiend Theodore, who 
prided himself upon his common sense, 
found the matter getting quite beyond his 
patience. 

'' I offer any wager you like," cried he, 
setting down his glass so forcibly as to 
break the stem of it, " that this very even- 
ing I find out the mystery of the Veiled 
Lady 1" 

Young men, I am told, boggle at nothing 
over their wine ; so, after a little more talk, 
a wager of considerable amount was actually 
laid, the money staked, and Theodore left 
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to choose his own method of settling the 
dispute. 

How he managed it I know not, nor is it 
of any great importance to this veracious 
legend. The most natural way, to be sure, 
was by bribing the door-keeper — or possibly 
he preferred clambering in at the window. 
But, at any rate, that very evening, while 
the exhibition was going forward in the 
hall, Theodore contrived to gain admittance 
into the private withdrawing-room whither 
the Veiled Lady was accustomed to retire 
at the close of her performances. There he 
waited, listening, I suppose, to the stifled 
hum of the great audience ; and no doubt 
he could distinguish the deep tones of the 
magician, causing the wonders that he 
wrought to appear more dark and intricate, 
by his mystic pretence of an explanation. 
Perhaps, too, in the intervals of the wild, 
breezy music which accompanied the exhi- 
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bitioD, he might hear the low voice of the 
Veiled Lady, conveying her Sibylline re- 
sponses. Firm as Theodore's nerves might 
be, and much as he prided himself on his 
sturdy perception of realities, I should not 
be surprised if his heart throbbed at a 
little more than its ordinary rate. 

Theodore concealed himself behind a 
screen. In due time, the performance was 
brought to a close, and, whether the door 
was softly opened, or whether her bodiless 
presence came through the wall, is more 
than I can say, but, all at once, without the 
young man's knowing how it happened, a 
veiled figure stood in the centre of the 
room. It was one thing to be in presence 
of this mystery in the hall of exhibition, 
where the warm, dense life of hundreds 
of other mortals kept up the beholder's 
courage, and distributed her influence among 
so many ; it was another thing to be quite 
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alone with her, and that, too, with a hostile, 
or, at least, an unauthorised and unjusti- 
fiable purpose. I rather imagine that Theo- 
dore now began to be sensible of some- 
thing more serious in his enterprise than 
he had been quite aware of, while he sat 
with his boon-companions over their spark- 
ling wine. 

Very strange, it must be confessed, was 
the movement with which the figure floated 
to and fro over the carpet, with the silvery- 
veil covering her from head to foot ; so 
impalpable, so ethereal, so without sub- 
stance, as the texture seemed, yet hiding her 
every outline in an impenetrability like that 
of midnight. Surely, she did not walk! 
She floated, and flitted, and hovered about 
the room ; — no sound of a footstep, no per- 
ceptible motion of a limb ; — it was as if a 
wandering breeze wafted her before it, at 
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its own wild and gentle pleasure. But, by- 
and-by, a purpose began to be discernible, 
throughout the seeming vagueness of her 
unrest. She was in quest . of something. 
Could it be that a subtile presentiment had 
informed her of the young man's presence ? 
And if so, did the Veiled Lady seek or did 
she shun him? The doubt in Theodore's 
mind was speedily resolved ; for, after a 
moment or two of these erratic flutterings, 
she advanced more decidedly, and stood 
motionless before the screen. 

" Thou art here !" said a soft, low voice. 
" Come forth, Theodore !" 

Thus summoned by his name, Theodore, 
as a man of courage, had no choice. He 
emerged from his concealment, and pre- 
sented himself before the Veiled Lady, with 
the wine-flush, it may be, quite gone out of 
his cheeks. 
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^' What wouldst thou with me ?" she in- 
quired, with the same gentle composure that 
was in her former utterance. 

" Mysterious creature/' replied Theodore, 
" I would know who and what you are P' 

"My lips are forbidden to betray the 
secret," said the Veiled Lady. 

"At whatever risk, I must discover it," 
rejoined Theodore. 

" Then," said the Mystery, " there is no 
way, save to lift my veil." 

And Theodore, partly recovering his au- 
dacity, stept forward on the instant, to do as 
the Veiled Lady had suggested. But she 
floated backward to the opposite side of the 
room, as if the young man's breath had pos- 
sessed power enough to waft her away. 

" Pause, one little instant," said the soft, 

low voice, " and learn the conditions of what 

• thou art so bold to undertake I Thou canst 

go hence, and think of me no more ; or, at 
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thy option, thou canst lift this mysterious 
veil, beneath which I am a sad and lonely 
prisoner, in a bondage which is worse to me 
than death. But, before raising it, I entreat 
thee, in all maiden modesty, to bend forward 
and impress a kiss where my breath stirs the 
veil ; and my virgin lips shall come forward 
to meet thy lips ; and from that instant, 
Theodore, thou shalt be mine, and I thine, 
with never more a veil between us. And 
all the felicity of earth and of the future 
world shall be thine and mine together. So 
much may a maiden say behind the veil. If 
thou shrinkest from this, there is yet another 
way." 

" And what is that ?" asked Theodore. 

"Dost thou hesitate," said the Veiled 
Lady, " to pledge thyself to me, by meeting 
these lips of mine, while the veil yet hides 
my face ? Has not thy heart recognised me ? 
Dost thou come hither, not in holy faith, nor 
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with a pure and generous purpose, but in 
scomM scepticism and idle curiosity ? Still, 
thou mayest lift the veil ! But, from that 
instant, Theodore, I am doomed to be thy 
evil fate ; nor wilt thou ever taste another 
breath of happiness 1" 

There was a shade of inexpressible sadness 
in the utterance of these last words. But 
Theodore, whose natural tendency was 
towards scepticism, felt himself almost in- 
jured and insulted by the Veiled Lady's 
proposal that he should pledge himself, for 
life and eternity, to so questionable a creature 
as herself ; or even that she should suggest 
an inconsequential kiss, taking into view the 
probability that her face was none of the 
most bewitching. A delightful idea, truly, 
that he should salute the hps of a dead girl, 
or the jaws of a skeleton, or the grinning 
cavity of a monster's mouth ! Even should 
she prove a comely maiden enough in other 
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respects, the odds were ten to one that her 
teeth were defective ; a terrible drawback on 
the delectableness of a kiss. 

** Excuse me, fair lady," said Theodore — 
and I think he nearly burst into a laugh — 
" if I prefer to lift the veil first ; and for this 
affair of the kiss, we may decide upon it 
afterwards/' 

" Thou hast made thy choice," said the 

sweet, sad voice behind the veil ; and there 

seemed a tender but unresentful sense of 

wrong done to womanhood by the young 

man's contemptuous interpretation of her 

offer. " I must not counsel thee to pause, 

although thy fate is still in thine own 

hand !" 

Grasping at the veil, he flung it upward, 
and caught a glimpse of a pale, lovely face 

beneath ; just one momentary glimpse, and 

then the apparition vanished, and the silvery 

veil fluttered slowly down and lay upon the 
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floor. Theodore was alone. Our legend 
leaves him there. His retribution was, to 
pine for ever and ever for another sight of 
that dim, mournful face — ^which might have 
been his life-long household fireside joy — ^to 
desire and waste life in a feverish quest, and 
never meet it more. 

But what, in good sooth, had become of 
the Veiled Lady ? Had all her existence 
been comprehended within that mysterious 
veil, and was she now annihilated ? Or 
was she a spirit, with a heavenly essence, 
but which might have been tamed down to 
hmnan bliss, had Theodore been brave and 
true enough to claim her ? Hearken, my 
sweet Mends — and hearken, dear Priscilla — 
and you shall learn the little more that 
Zenobia can tell you. 

Just at the moment, so far as can be 
ascertained, when the Veiled Lady vanished, 
a maiden, pale and shadowy, rose up amid 
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a knot of visionary people, who were seek- 
ing for the better life. She was so gentle 
and so sad — a nameless melancholy gave 
her such hold upon their sympathies — ^that 
they never thought of questioning whence 
she came. She might have heretofore 
existed, or her thin substance might have 
been moulded out of air at the very instant 
when they first beheld her. It was all one 
to them ; they took her to their hearts. 
Among them was a lady, to whom, more 
than to all the rest, this pale, mysterious 
girl attached herself. 

But one morning the lady was wandering 
in the woods, and there met her a figure in 
an oriental robe, with a dark beard, and 
holding in his hand a silvery veil. He 
motioned her to stay. Being a woman of 
some nerve, she did not shriek, nor run 
away, nor faint, as many ladies would have 
been apt to do, but stood quietly, and bade 
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him speak. The truth was, she had seen 
his face before, but had never feared it, 
although she knew him to be a terrible 
miagician. 

" Lady," said he, with a warning gesture, 
*' you are in peril!" 

" Peril !" she exclaimed. " And of what 
nature ?" 

" There is a certain maiden," rephed the 
magician, " who has come out of the realm 
of mystery, and made herself your most 
intimate companion. Now, the fates have 
so ordained it, that, whether by her own 
will or no, this stranger is your deadliest 
enemy. In love, in worldly fortune, in all 
your pursuit of happiness, she is doomed to 
fling a blight over your prospects. There 
is but one possibility of thwarting her disas- 
trous influence." 

"Then tell me that one method," said 
the lady. 
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"Take this veil," he answered, holding 
forth tbe silvery texture. " It is a spell ; it 
is a powerful enchantment, which I wrought 
for her sake, and beneath which she was 
once my prisoner. Throw it, at unawares, 
over the head of tliis secret foe, stamp your 
foot, and cry, * Arise, Magician, here is the 
Veiled Ladyl' and immediately I will rise 
up through the earth, and seize her; and 
from that moment you are safe !" 

So the lady took the silvery veil, which 
was like woven air, or like some substance 
airier than nothing, and that would float 
upward and be lost among the clouds, were 
she once to let it go. Returning homeward, 
she found the shadowy girl, amid the knot 
of visionary transcendentalists, who were 
still seeking for the better hfe. She was 
joyous now, and had a rose-bloom in her 
cheeks, and was one of the prettiest crea- 
tures, and seemed one of the happiest, that 
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the world could show. But the lady stole 
noiselessly behind her, and threw the veil 
over her head. As the slight, ethereal tex- 
ture sank inevitably down over her figure, 
the poor girl strove to raise it, and met her 
dear friend's eyes with one glance of mortal 
terror, and deep, deep reproach. It could 
not change her purpose. 

" Arise, Magician !'' she exclaimed, stamp- 
ing her foot upon the earth. " Here is the 
Veiled Lady I" 

At the word, up rose the bearded man in 
the oriental robes — the beautiful^ the dark 
magician, who had bartered away his soul I 
He threw his arms around the Veiled Lady, 
and she was his bond-slave for evermore I 



Zenobia, all this while, had been holding 
the piece of gauze, and so managed it as 
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greatly to increase the dramatic ^ect of the 
legend at those points where the magic veil 
was to be described. Arriving at the catas- 
trophe, and uttering the fetal words, she 
flimg the gauze over Priscilla's head; and 
for an instant her auditors held their breath, 
half expecting, I verily beUeve, that the 
magician would start up through the floor, 
and carry off our poor Uttle friend, before 
our eyes. 

As for Priscilla, she stood droopingly in 
the midst of us, making no attempt to re- 
move the veil 

"How do you find yourself, my love?" 
said Zenobia, lifting a comer of the gauze, 
and peeping beneath it, with a mischievous 
smile. "Ah, the dear little soul I Why, 
she is really going to faint I Mr. Coverdale, 
Mr. Coverdale, pray bring a glass of water !'^ 

Her nerves being none of the strongest, 
Priscilla hardly recovered her equanimity 
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during the rest of the evening. This, to be 
sure, was a great pity, ; but, nevertheless, we 
thought it a very bright idea of Zenobia's 
to bring her legend to so effective a con- 
clusion. 
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BROWNING'S (ELIZABETH BARRETT) CASA GUIDI WIN- 
DOWS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6*. 
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BURTON'S (JOHN HILU UV£8 OF SIMON LORD LOVAT, 

AND OF DUNCAN FORBES OF CULLODEN. From 
Orlginml Sources. 9mt 9f, chttk. 9t. 



" It %miM be dMIcvlt to §nA a life prasenttiv so wmmr u n milneut tnplea for the 
Uu p wdi i wi ** pea u tkM of L«*d Lovat. At ooe liaM a voaatala Mf^aai, banted 
ftaw ce\e to cave— at aaotlia«- a lacad eourttar. weieaandl hf ilw int circle ia 
Ka ope. In sttramer a powerftil Bann. with Beac^ half • kfaKdoai at Ida back— ia 
vtater. dnurced ifrnommiondy to the blodc By tunw a MiCHer. a ataicamaB, a 



JiigMaad c£ief. a^u^ aiaatnlatarfafr ibe law «f tbe MndL wmd, if tnkHtion speak 
tnitb. a Jesuit ana a partsb yrlc*t. C— ti n p air aij i wish •<> ail, boni a»dl nared nesr 



the wiiie spot. aa4 etosclf e at wt a e J with tba maia aiaMWshlg inrHmatU of hit 
career, wast one whose character aad history were as diiKetaiit Aom hi% aa tlie sna* 
afaine from t he shade. I f I^ovat's his* ory be a trpe of the (rtd reiKn of tnni and force, 
rendered the more cnspicnoas by MNWmding mto an em af tnnsitiaB, Porbes is a 
charac er as strongly nuurkad in Its antitarv anticipaHtai af an aga alfll further 
advanced in integrity and humanity.**— i«freAief«ry A after. 

CABINET CLASSICS-~A Collection of tbe Works of tbt moei 

pofmlar Authors, careftilly edited, and printed In tlie best mmmer; each 
Toliiiue illustrated with a Frontispiece, and elegaiHly bound. Fur pre- 
wutB, or for personal use, tliey are most auitaUe and «oiivMMeat. 

I'kt/Mkming are ninaiy fuMMad .'-^ 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Fxlited 

by the tate H. F. Caby. Complete in Two Votmns. Stiff wrapper, 8ft; 

eloth, 9«; momcco, tSs. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTOH. Edited by thclate 

H. F. Cary. Cuinplete in Two Volunius Stiff wrapper, 0s.; doth,7«.; 

monjcco, ISs. 
THE POEMS AND SONGS OF ROBERT BlWlfS. With a Memoir 

of the Aiitlior, and a very complete Gleasaiy. StUf wr4pper, 5s.; 

cloth, 6s. 6J. ; m(in>cco, 10«. fid. ; or, witii Elghte— Steel ifii^ravings, 

cloth, 10s. ; mon«cc(), Ids. 
MARMION. r^tiff wrapper, is.ed.; tUc/Qi, St. ; aorooeo, Ts.fUL 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Stiff wraf^per, 2«.(M.; d-^Ss.; mo- 

rocco 7s. 6tJ. 
THE L.\Y OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Stiff wrapper, 2». W.; 

cloth, .3.S. ; morocco, 7*. 6d. 
R( )KEBY. Stiff wrapper, 2s. 6d. ; doth, 35.; morocco, 7a. 6d. 

ELIZABi:TH; OR, THE EXILES OP SIBERIA. Stiff wrapper, 

Is. ikl. ; cloth, 2s. ; morocco, 6ft. M. 
ROM A N TIC T A L KS. By M. G. Lewis. Stiff wrapper, ^. ed. ; cloth, 

35.; inontcco, 7*. &/. 
THOMSON'S SEA?«ONS, AND THE CASTLB OF INDOLENCE. 

Stiff w nipper. 25 6tf.; cktth, 3<.; murucco, 7«. 4i(<. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Stiff wrapper, 2«.; cloth, 2».6d.; 

mon)Cco, 75. 
POKMS AND ESSAYS. By Db. GoLMBtiTH. 8affwrappeiv25.6d. 

cloth, 35.; mi»r«»cco. 7s.6d. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND THE INDIAN COTTAGE. Stiff 

wrapper, 25.; cloth, 25. 6d. ; nion»cco. 75. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Csabum LaMB. Stiff 

wrapper, 25. ; cloth, 25. 6d. ; niorucco. Is. 

CANNING (mGHT HON. GEORGE) LIFE OF- By Kobkbz 
Bbll Author of " Tlie History of Russia,** " Lives of Eaj^Hsk Poets,* 
in. Post 8vo, cloth. 95. 

CARLETON'S (J. W.) YOUNG SPORTSMAN'S MANUAL; or, 
Rbcrkations IV Shootiko. With some Acommt of tiMi<S«nie of the 
Bdtis'i IsUnds, and praoriual Directions for tiie Managenreutof the Dog 
and Gun. By " Craven." With Sixty-two Illnstratfams uf Game and 
Sportin;]^ l>"{?8, from Original i>riwiiigs by William Harvev ; eng^raved 
by F. W. Brauaton. Second Edition. Small 8vo, eloUi. 7«.erf. 

"This volume is meant literally 'to teach the ymxng Mea ham to ■heat,' and to set 
forth a popular s|iort in the character of a national rural TecreatiaB.*''W 
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CAMP AND BARRACK-ROOM; oR, Thk British Aemt as it 

IS. By a late Stafif-Sergeant of the 13th LigLt Infantry. Post Svo, 

€k>NTK.>rm : — EnUstment— Depart are from Dtriilin — ConditioB of Recraits 
on \)OAn\ the Bteantera — Daily rontiue of Duties — Chumss <>f DeKertiiou at 
Chatham— Abuses fan the Army— Sea NeeesKarieH— Condition of the 
AoUlier's Wivee — Canaes which produce Irregularities on board Ship — 
CriHwing the Line — Diet on board iShip — AiTiral at Calcutta- Description 
of Fort Williani« Calcutta, 'Ac. — Remarks on tlte Native Tflkhm)— A nival 
■i Bombay— Occuirences in the Toirti— Chinese Carpenters — Arrives off 
tbe Indus -Sick Sepoys: their dislilce to Scinde — Deticription of the 
Ind>ia— Descriptioa of theCauip — Drunkenness and its Evils — Benefits of 
Temperance lo tli^ Soldier— InelHclency of the Troops in tlie Hot Season 
— Soldiers' Libraries — Rations — English and Irish Soldiers compared — 
Marching in India — Colabah Barracks — Half-castes — Embarks for 
England— An Address to those interested in the Welfare of the Soldier — 
Tlie. class the Army must be drawn from — Military Laws of Punishment 
aad Rewant — Corporal Punislmient — Non-commissioned Officers, &c. — 
An Address chiefly to tbe Soldier himself -Table, sliowing the probable 
proportion to each other of the causes which induce Men to enter the Army. 

CARtYLES (TMOMAS) WORKS :- 

CHARTISM. Second Edition. Crown Svo, clotii. Bs. 
Contents:— <!ondition-4if-England Question — Statistics— New Poor 
Law— Finest Peasantry in the World— Rights and Miglits- Lalssez- 
Faire— Not Lalsseg- Faire— New Eras — Pariiuueutary Radicalism- 
Impossible. 

CRITICAL AND MIgC£LLANEOUr> E<SAY.^; Collected and 
re- published. Tliird Editiun. 4 v<ihi. Post Svo, cloth. 42*. 
Contents : — Jean Paul Fiiedrioh Richter — State of German Literature 
— Life and Writifl;;s of Werner— Goetlie*s Ue^na—Goedie — Hums- 
Life of Heyne— GenuHU Playwrights — Voltaire— Novalis— Signs of the 
Times— On History— Ludier's Psalm— SchJler— The Nibelitngen Lied 
— German Literature of the Foiuleenth and Fifteenth Centuries — 
Taylor's Historic Survey of Germ an Poeti-y — Fractions— Characteristics 
— Goethe's l*oitrait— "Biograjrfiy — Bosweirs Life of .lohnson Death of 
Goethe— (joethe's Works— Corn Lnw Rliymes — Diderot — Count Cag- 
liostro — Death of Edward Irving — The Diamond Necklace — Mirabeau 
— Parliamentary History of the French RevoLution — Sir Walter Scott 
— Varnhagen von Ense s Memoirs— Petition of the Copyright Bill — 
On the Sinking of the Vengeiir— Baillie the Covenanter— Dr. Francia 
— An Election to tlieLong Parliament. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. Tldrd Edition. 3 vols. Post Svo, cloth. 
IL lis. 6d. 

Contents : — Death of Louis XV. — The Paper Age — The Parliament of 
Paris— States Genferal— The Third Est ite— Cousolidation— The Insur- 
rection of Women— The Feast of Pikes— N and— The Tuileries — 
Varennes— Parlmmeiit First— The Marseillcse— September— Regicide 
—TlieGiromlins -Terror —Terror the Order of the Day— Thermidor^ 
Vendemiaire. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. Post «vo, cloth. «*. 

CoNrENTs:— The Present Time— Model Prisons— Downing Street— 
The New Downing Street — Stump Orator— Parliameuts^Hudson's 
Stiitiie — Jesuitism. 

LECTURES ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 
IN HISTORY. Third Edition. 12mo, ch.th. »5. 
Coy KSTS :— The H«ro as Divinity. O llu. Paganism : Scandinavian 
MyUr»l«>i?y— The Hen* as PnipheL Mahomet: Islam — The Hero as 
Poer. DantM*. Biiakspeare— Tlie iiero as Priest. Luther; Keftirmatlon: 
Knox ; Puritanism — Th« Hero as Man of Lettmv. Juhnsi»u, Rousseau, 
Burns — The Hero as Ring. Cromwell, Mapoleoo : Modem Revolu- 
tionism. 
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CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) ViORKS.-iContinwa,) 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER: Comprehending an Examination 
of liis Works. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth. Portrait. Ss.dd. 

CoNTKNTS : His Parentage — His Education — 7%e Bdblber — Army Surgeon 
— Residence at Bauerbach — Fieaco—Kabaleund Liebt — Goes to Manheim 
— Hardships of Literature — BheiniscJie ThcUia — Philoaophic LeUera — Goes 
to Dresden — Don C7ar/o«— Alfieri's Filippo—Der Oeisteraeher — Habits at 
Dresden — Friendship with Goethe — JRevolt of the Netherlands — Pro- 
fessorship at Jena — Marriage — Thirty-Years War — Sickness — The 
fforen — The Xenien — Visits his Parents — Habits at Jena — Wallenstein— 
Removes to Weimar — Maria Stuart — The Maid of Orleans- Habits at 
Weimar— !%« Bride of Messina— Wilhdm Tef^— Last Slckneas— Death- 
Character. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. Second Edition. Post Svo, doth. 
10s. Gd. 

Contents :— Birth and Parentage — Schools: Llanblethian ; Paris; 
London— Universities : Glasgow; Cambridge — A Profession — Litera- 
tnre: The AthcnflBum— Regent Street— Coleridge — Spanish Exiles — 
Torrijos— Marriage : Ill-Health; West Indies— Island of St. Vincent 
— A Catastrophe — Pause— Bonn ; Herstmonceux-^ urate — Not Curate 
— Bayswater — To Bordeaux— To Madeira— Literature : The Sterling 
Club — Italy —Clifton — Two Winters — Falmouth : Poems— Naples : 
Poems— Disaster on Disaster — Ventnor : Death — Conclusion. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elu- 
cidations and Connecting Narrative. With a Portrait of Cromwell, 
from an Original Miniature by Cooper. Third Edition, with numerous 
Additions and Corrections. In Four Volumes. Post Svo, cloth. 21. 2s. 

Contents :—7%e Civil War, 1636 to 1646— The Long Parliament- 
Cambridge — Lowestoff— Winceby Fight — Battle of Naseby — Between 
the Two Civil Wars, 1646-164&— Army Manifesto — King's Escape from 
Hampton Court — Concerning the King in the Isle of Wight — King 
Intends Escape — Prayer Meeting. 

Second Civil War, 1648— Preston Battle — Concerning the business of 
the King — Death Warrant. 

Campaign in Ireland, 1649 — The Levellers — A Declaration by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland — Irish War — Declaration for the Undeceiving of 
Deluded People. 

War with Scotland, 1650-1651 — Battle of Dunbar— Moss Troopers- 
Edinburgh Castle surrendered— Second Visit to Glasgow — Battle of 
Worcester. 

The Little Parliament, 1651-1^2— First Protectorate Parliament, 1654— 
Dissolution of the First Protectorate Parliament. 

The Major Generals, 1655-1656 — Compliment, Swedish Ambassador — 
Jamaica — Meeting of the Second Protectorate Parliament — Dissolution 
of the Second Protectorate Parliament — Death of the Protector. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION, comprising the Additional 
Letters inserted in the Second Edition. Svo, cloth. 5a. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION, comprising the Addi- 
tional Letters inserted in the Third Edition. Svo, cloth. 3*. 

PAST AND PRESENT. Second Edition. Post Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Contents :— Proem — The Ancient Monk— The Modem Worker — 
Horoscope. 

SARTOR RESARTUS ; or, the Life and Opinions of Hebr Tkufels- 
DEiicKH. Third Edition. Post Svo, cloth. 10«. 6d. 

Contents : — Preliminary — Editorial Difficulties — Reminiscences 

Characteristics — The World in Clothes— Aprons— Miscellaneous — Ilia- 
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CARLYLES (THOMAS) ViORKS -(Continued). 

torical — The World out of Clothes — Adamitism — ^Pure Reason— Pro- 
spective — Genesis — Idyllic — Pedagogy — Getting under Way — Eo- 
mance — Sorrows of Teufelsdrockh — The Everlasting No — Centre of 
Indifference — The Everlasting Yea — Pause — Incident in Modem 
History— Church Clothes— Symbols— Helotage— The Phcenix— Old 
Clothes— Organic Filaments— Natural Supeniaturalism — Circumspec- 
tive — The Dandiacal Body — Tailors— Farewell. 

TRANSLATION OF GOETHE'S WILHELM MEI8TER; Contain- 
ing Meister's Apprenticeship and Meister's Travels. Second Edition 
Revised. Three Volumes. Small 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

" The philosophical discussions it contains ; its keen glances into life and art ; the 
minute and skilful delineation of men ; the lively, genuine exhibitiun of the scenes 
they move in ; the occasional touches of eloquence and tenderness, and even of 
poetry, the very essence of poetrv ; the quantity of thought and knuwledge embodied 
in a style so nch in general felicities, of which, at least, the new ana sometimes 
exquisitely happy metaphors have been preserved, - cannot wholly escape an observing 
reader, even on the most cursory perusaL Not pedagogy only, and husbandry and 
art and religiou and human conduct in the nineteenth centiuy, but geology, astro- 
nomy, cotton-spinning, metallurgy, anatomical lecturing, and much cue, are 
typically shadowed fiirth."— Trow/tifer'* Pr^aee. 

CHART OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. By Chaeles E. 
Bebnabd, C.E. Neatly printed on a large sheet. Is. 

CORNWALL'S (BARRY) ENGLISH SONGS AND OTHER 
PO EMS. New Edition. 24mo, sewed, 28. 6d. ; cloth, 3*. 

COSTELLO'S (DUDLEY) TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 
THE MEUSE; with the Legends of the Walloon Country, and of the 
Ardennes. By Dudley Gostello. With an Ornamental Frontispiece, 
and numerous Woodcuts. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth. 143. 

" Without desiring to institute a comparison between the Hhine and the Meuse,— for 
thejr differ essentially in their charHcteristics,— or endeavouring to deter those whose 
aspirations lead tbem towards 'the exulting and abounding river,' the object of these 
pages is to show that the Meuse possesses beauties of its o«n, which will amply 
reward all who seek them ; that its history, its language, its customs, and its traditions, 
are repleie with interest ; and the lover of nature, and the inqui>er into the past, may 
alike find food for admiration and reflection as he wanders between its nanks."— 
Prtfaee. 

CRAIK'S (GEORGE L.) OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fob the Use op the Juniob 
Classes in Colleges and the Hioheb CLActsES in Schools. By 
George L. Craik, Professor of History and of English Literature in 
Queen's College, Belfast. Small 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d, 

CRAIK'S (G. L.) ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; ok, Cueiosities 
OF Family History. By George Lillie Craik, Esq., Professor of 
History in Queen's College, Belfast. 4 vols. With Portraits. Post 8vo, 
cloth. 108.6d. eAch. 

Contents: — The Knollys Family — The Devei-euxes — Walter, Earl of 
Essex — Earl of Leicester — Amy Robsart — Queen Elizabeth — Sir Philip 
Sidney — Lady Rich — Francis Walsingham — Sir Christopher Blount — 
Robert, Earl of EvSsex — Earls of Warwick and Holland — Lady Frances 
Howard — Earl of Somerset — The Banbury Peerage Case, &c. &c. &c. 

Kindred of Queen Anne Boleyn — Lady Dorothy Devereiix — The Old 
Percies— Earl Henry the Wizard — The Last of the Ruthvens — The Last 
Lord Cobham — The Last Lord Grey of Wilton — Mary Tudor, the French 
Queen— The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey — Margaret Tudor, the Scottish 
Queen— Lady Arabella Stuart, &c. &c. &c. 

The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and Democracy — Charles Bran- 
don's Widow and her Second Marriage — The Lady Mary Grey — Sir 
Robert Dudley — Bess of Plardwick and the Talbots— The Cavendishes 
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and the Stiinhopet— Lord Pembroke and 8ir Rkshard Wltarfton—TlM 
WImrtiin and Stiinrt Dtml— The Bmce and Sackville Duel— The Loid 
Criebtuti of Saniuliai^Tlw Earldom of Manteitb, ^fccAcifcc 

The Oreat Earl of Cork, and the Boyles— The Founder of the Fermor 
Family— The First of tlie Bonveries— Tlie Diical Osbomes— Tlie Polti- 
more Uamfyldes Anne Clifford— Sir Stephen Fox— The Founder of the 
HoiiMo of Phlp«— Tlie House of Petty— Percy the Tmnkmaker — The 
Heiress of the Perdes — Aune ot Buccleudi. 



DANT£*S DIVINE COMEDY, THE INFERNO. A Literal Prose 
TranslHtinn, witli tlie Text of the Original CoHated wifh the Best Editions, 
and Explanatory Notes. By John A. Caklyls, M.D. PostSvo, with a 
I'tortraltf elotb. 14«. 

DEFENCE rA> OF IGNORANCE. Bj the Author of " How to 

■lake Hume Uuli«althy." Small Svo, cloth 3$, 

CoNTKJTTS :— The Opening Addreaw— Ignorance of the Middle Classes— 
Ignciraiice of tU« Poor— Ignorance at the Unirentitiea — The Ladies' 
DrawtUg Room. 

DIAGRAMS (A SERIES OF), illustrative of the Principles of 

Mechanical Philosophy and their Application. Tirenty-one large Plates, 
drawn on Stoue by Hbnky Chapman, and printed in Coiunnf byC. F. 
CuicrriNS, wirli Deacriptive Letter-press. Under tlie Superintendence of 
tlie Society fir the Uifmsion of Useful Knowledge. One large folio Vol^ 
doUi. &i*.6d. 

These Diagrams may aim be had in single Sheets, iNrioe St. 9d. each Sheet 



8. 

4. 
ft. 
f. 



1. TiM 

{Stable Kquilibrium nnd Bent Lerert. 

See:ii>n or Pire Kncioe. 

Wheel nud A\le~Oid)ef«Qti«l Aide. 

CMpstan, Sprinic. and Fmee. 

r. Whe I nnd \xI(h-To -rbed Gear. 

8. Kirviitiiin 'f (>«Be. 

9. trictkMi Band*. Circular Sav, 

10. The Pollejr, fixed and moveable. 



II. The Pafley. Co mfS Mi aai Whitens. 
It. gi— wi/ii. 

13. The IncliiM^ Plane. 

14. Iiieliiiel nanr aa«l Wedjcr. 
1&. Tilt Uaauaer. 

It). The Screw. 

i;. KndiCM Scmr a^nl Fij Press. 

IM. Screw. Sia *dla< Pr-ts. &c. 

19. MAchiarc. Seefkinof Saw Frame. 

«!. Shears Ak Cut»iiiic InMfu 

31. an Eisht-da)s' Cloc*. 



DiOKENS'S (OHARLES) WORKS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Porty-threc Hhistrations by 

Skvm.iur and •» Pniz.** Svo, cloth, \L Is.; half nioniooo, marUed edges, 

1/. 4«. di.; luonxx-o, gilt edgea, ILis.Gd. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty HlnstratioMs by "Phiz.* 

St<s dotli, It Is,; half morocco^ marbled edges, l<.4«.6dL; morocoo, gilt 

edgw, U. (J*. W. 
SKETCHES BY *^BOZ." A New Edition, with Forty lllastrations 

by liKoKOB Cruikshask. 8vo, doth. IL U.; half morocoo, marbled 

ei\:7Ps, 1/, 4s. 6(1 ; monicoa, giU edges, U 6«. 6^ 
MARTIN CHUZZI.EWIT. With Forty Hlaslrati<ins by "Phiz." 

8v<s clitth, I/. Idc.; half moroooo, marblvd edges lL4s.Gd.i morocco, 

gilt edgi^ W, 6s. 6(<. 
THE OLD fURIOSlTY SHOP, Wltb Seveatr-fiTc ninstzaAions by 

G. Cattk^ho-.r. and U. K. Bauw^a. Imperial 8ro» clod^ ISc. 
fiARNARY RUDQB. A Tale oftbe Riots of Eighty. Witk Seventy- 

<'i^:;ht lUu^tratititui by Q. CamuMoiJ^ and U. K. Bbowvk. Iiuperial 

Svtv ckuli, ISjc 
AM hIRIC.VN NOTES, for Q«Mrhiaic«latkMi. Fontk Edtition. Two 

V«lttMM& PiHtava^cleU^U.l«. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS.-CWwiecd. 

Clisap Editioa of tlie Works of Mr. Cbarles BidcBns. 

UMformly printed in ermon octavo, Corrected and Bevised ikroughout, 
with new Prefaces by the Author. 

6ARNARY BUDGE. With ft Frontispiecfi by H. K. Bbowkb. 

Cloih, As. ; half niontcco, 6«. Qd. 
THE OLD CUUIOSITY SHOP. With a Fi-oBtisptooe bj GBOBaB 

Cattekmole. Cloth^ 4». ; half tnomcco, %8. Qd. 
NICHOLAS NIUKLEBY. With a Fron.wpiece by T. Webtteb, R.A. 

Cluth, 59.; half murocco, 7s. 6(/. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With a Frontispiece by C. R. Leslie, 

R.A. Cloth, b». ; half morucoo, 7«. 6d. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With a Frontispiece by Fsaxk Stone. 

Clotli, ba. ; half moi-ocoi, la. Qd. 
OLIVER TWIST. With a Frontispiece by George Ceoikshank. 

Cloth, fit. 6d. ; Irilf morocoo, 6a. 
AMERICAN NOTES, ft»r General Cirmlat'on. With a Frontispiece 

hv C. Stanfield, R.A. Cloth, lia. 6d.; half nior«K5C<», 5*. 
SKETCHES BY "BOZ;" Illustrative of Bvery-day Life and Erwr- 

day People. With a Franiispiece by GB«>aoB Crui&suamk. Clotli, 

3« Bd ; half mtirooco, 6s. 
DICK KNS, CHARLES (PORTRAIT OF). Engraved by Finden, from 

a Piiiiithig by D. Maclise, R.A. 4to, plain, la. ; Folio, India paper, 2s, 

DOYLE'S (Richard; overland journey to the great 

EXHIBITION : Showing a Few Extba Abticleb and Visitors. 
Obloui; boards. Plain, da. ; Cokmrec|« 6*. 

DUMAS' (ALEXANDRE) CELEBRATED CRIMES. 8vo,cloth. 10*. 
Contents :— The Borgias— the Countess of St. Geran— Joan of Naples— 
Nisida^Tlie Marchioness of Brinvilliers— Tlie C«iici— The Marabiwuw 
de Ganges — Karl Ludwig Sand — Vaninka — Urban Grandien 

EDINBURGH TALES. A Series of Stories and Novelettes, illus- 
trative of English, Irish, and Scottish Charaelsr, Domestic Manaers, and 
Social Duties, by Mrs. Jounstoxe, Mrs. Oorb, Miis MrrfOBO, Mart 
HuwiTT, and the most popular Writers of Fietioa. Edited by Mrs. 
Johnstone. la Thjrae Volumes, imperial Bro, cluth gtU. 4a.i5d. each 
Volume. 

EDINBURGH TALES. In one l^ick vol., cbtb, fuU i^lt back. Sa. 6d. 
CoNTKirTs:— ExperieMceH ofRkjhard Tayl«r, EMri.— The Sabbath Night's 
Supper — Tiie Cousins — The Ren«>unoed Treiwmre— The Maid of Honour 
— Tli« Rangers (rf Coimaiiglit— The Elres— Mrs. Mark l-.«ke; or, West- 
Country Exdusiveri The Freshwater FishermaH— The Story of Martha 
Guiiiiiiu and her Son — The Deformed The White Fawn; a North 
American St«>ry — Johnny Darbyshlre, a Primitive Quaker — Story of 
ParqaharMMi of loverey— The Author's Daugliter — Tiie Balsam-sellar «f 
Tuurotaer-Tlie Golden Pot— The Days of Old— 4 Unin try-town Life- 
Maria WtlstHi; a Tale of tlie Peraecutiitg Timi'a — Violet Haraiiton; or, 
Thu "Talenteii" Family — Christmas Amusementx — The Hangariaa 
Maiden and tlie Taveruicus — The PrntiesHional Visits of Le Doctear 
Noir; a Scory of the French Revolution — DunalU Lainart, the Braemar 
Drover — Mothe ing Sunday — Andrew Howie, the Hand- Loom Weaver — 
Tlie Venularor of the OUl House of Commonx — Preeetiiiinent — The 
Legend of Uie "Big Fluke"— Ttie Hosm B«Ii WwcTker— Btanehe Dcla- 
mere— The Weird uf the Wiuranis; a Tale of the i*«rKee«itiiig Times— 
Ni-hfan Ceai-d; oi, The Tinker's Daughter— The Elizabethines— Old 
Master Grueu. 
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FAIRHOLT'8 (F. W.) COSTUME IN ENGLAND: AHisroBTOt 
Drbm, from the Earliest Period until the Close of the Eighteenth Century; 
with a Glossaiy of Terms for all Articles of Use mrOn^ment worn about 
the Person. By F. W. Faibholt, F.SJL. With upwards of 600 En- 
gravings, drawn on Wood by the Author. One thick Tolume, 8to, 
cloth. 81«. 6d. 

CoNTBMTB :— The Early Britons — The Romans in Britain — The Anglo- 
Saxons snd Danes — The Normans — The Plantagenets — York and Lan- 
caster—The Tudors — The Stuarts — Fiora the Accession of William the 
Third to the Death of George the Second— From the Accession of George 
the Third to the Year Eighteen Hundred — Glossary. 

FAIRHOLT (F. W.) — The Home op Shakspebe, Illustrated and 
Described. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., Author of " Costume in Eng- 
land," &c. With Thirty-three Engravings. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Contents :— Shakspere's Birthplace — The Grammar School— Charlecotc 
— Anne ilathaway's Cottage — New Place — The Tcmb of Shakspere. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; ox, Youko Ireland. A Satirical Novel. 
By the Author of " The Bachelor of the Albany," and " My Uncle tlie 
Curate." Second Edition. Post Svo, cloth. 9s. 

FANNY HERVEY; or, The Mother's Choice. A Novel. Two 
Volumes. Post Svo, cloth. 189. 

FATHER DARCY. An Historical Romance. By the Author of 
"Mount Sorel," "Emilia Wyndham," &c. Two Volumes. Post Svo, 
cloth. 189. 

FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. By Anthony KMontalb a. 

Embellished with Twenty-four Illustrations by Richard Doyle. In an 
elegant Volume. Small Svo, fancy boards. 9s. 

Contents : — Birth of the Fairy Tale — Snow- White and Rosy-Red — The 
Stoiy of Argilius and the Flame King — Persevere and Prosper — Prince 
of the Glow- Worms — The Two Misers— Prince Chaffinch— The Wolf 
and the Nightingale -The Enchanted Crow — The Dragon-Giant and his 
Stone Steed— The Story of Siva and Madhava— The Goblin Bird— The 
Shepherd and the Serpent— The lixpeditious Frog— Eastward of the Sun 
and Westward of the Moon — The Little Man in Grey — Red, White, and 
Black— The Twelve Lost Princesses and the Wizard King — The Study 
of Magic under Difficulties — Fortune's Favourite — The Lucky Days — 
The Feast of the Dwarfs — The Three Dogs— The Courageous Flute- 
Player— The Glass Hatchet— The Golden Duck— Goldy— The Serpent 
Prince— The Prophetic Dream. 

FINDEN'S BEAUTIES OF THE POET MOORE; Comprising 

Forty-eight Portraits of the principal Female Characters in his Works, 
with Ornamental Borders by J. Marchant ; Engraved in the highest 
Style of Art from Paintings by eminent Artists. With Descriptive Letter- 
press. In one thick volume, imperial 4to, elegantly bound in morocco, 
gilt edges. 63s. 

AUe in Tvm Voiumet, each complete in ittelf, ai»d told teparately. Price of each 
volume: Imperial Ato, elegantly bound in red morocco, gilt edges, 42«. ; or in AtUtt 4to, 
with proof impreuion* of the plate* on India paper, price 63$. 

This work may likewise be had in separate Plates. 
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FINDEN— Tee Vivomistia o 



Shiii ; A Series of Porlraiu 
UiODTEA," frtna Palnt[Dgfl bj W- 



■Dd J. WOOB. 

riM oif MooM.'- 

FOSTER'S (T. CAMPBELL) LETTERS ON THE CONDITION 

OF THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. Dy Thohai Ca»iiu. 

"Tbe Tines." irlUi copious Natea and AddlUniu, mi t, Hap of the Ronle. 

(.■osTiKTS :— Cavan — BalliDsraore — EnnUfc i Hen — Fermanagh— BaU)-- 
Bbannon — DonejfBl — Qweedore— Diinfanatrhy — LondDnderT7 — SH^ — 
Ballysodore— Bi 1] 1 na— Mayo— WeBtport— Ballinasloe— GalwaJ— Castlc- 

Banlry-Cort — M illow— WaHrfbrd - Werferd — Kil tcnny— Killanip j- 
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lifST OF BOOKS PUKLMfHED BY 



QAMMEf^ GURTON'S STORY B'OOKS: newly revised and 
amended, for thn nmnnenumt nn4 deHprtit of all |rn«d little MaHtere and 
MlM«r». ByAM^BOSR MEBTON.Gent, F 8.A. With Colmired Ilkistrations 
by AwoLox, FaAWKLTN, and F. Tatleb. New EditioiiB. Square, Fancy 
Wntnpar. M.eMh. 



1. The Fmmmt Iliatory of Sir Gay of 

AVurwick. „ , , 

t. Ike Ketiowited lllsterjr of Sir Bevia of 

8. The Kxeelleat Iltottwy of Tom Hicka- 
iktlft. ^^, „ 

4. Tbt VtoHms 1l4(4«rT •# Friar Bkob. 

*w ATrwe'fciearRoblnll^oa. ^ ^ 

6. A Menrv Tale of tiM King and the 
Cabblar. 



7- The Fleaaant Stnrr of Pntient Grissd. 
8. The Komantic Story tf the Piineesa 

ItosKta 
t. The Mad Pninlraof VobinGoodfellow. 
lU. A Kare Bftllad of fie HUad Beggu'a 

Bbngfater. 
11. Tire Doleful Staqr <tf Ae Bahes in the 

Wood. 
It. A Kamoua Ballad nf^alr Bosamond. 
13. Gawner Guacoa a Cartond. 



JTai. lto9,inO»i. Vobme, doth, 9e. M., wider the TtOgqf 

GAMMER GURTON'S FAMOUS HISTORIES w Sir Gft of 

Warwick, Sir Bbttb of Hampton, Tom Hn^ATHHirr, Pbiar Bacon, 
BoBix Hot»D, and Th« Kmo and the Cobbleb. 

Ifoa. 7 lo IS, m Om Votmmti, doth, 3s. 6e2., under (kn TKfe qf 
GAMMER GURTON'S PLEASANT STORIES of Patikkt GrisseL; 
Th» PaiNCKsa RcrrrA, and Robin GoonntULOw; nnd BALLADS of 
Thk Brooab's Dauobtbb, The Babes nr the Wood, and Faib 

K»«AMOMU. 

QOETHrS CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE IN THE YEAR 1792. 

Tmwalated from the Oennan of Goethe. By HOBSBT Faub, Barrister- 

a|.Law>. Small Sjto, doth. 6a. 

"Onerttewna early dta»iBfn>{)>hed for liis poetical geafaaa ainl Hteravy perf>nniinee« : 
«iit «M«liiriodiu>e«l, wlten ati 1 arerv yoiiKfc man, to the Duke •' Wenoar.who iovitea 

ata I la Court in t lie re«r 1775. Heie he waa aoon made a nieiaher of the Council, 
■ilerwardR filled varinua nfflres in the icoTemment «^the State On the inv sion 
af Prance in the year 179(, by the Mllipd army, nn<ie- 1 he mmmami of the Kinicof hrossia 
an^tlM i»uke of Hiunswifk, he arct>mitanie<l hi> Prince, who held n eommaml in 
the army, into ilia* country, and he here recor's the hservationa and reflectiona 
which he made duiiDK the tanip>,in, ."— T.a»«/a/<»r'« Prefaee. 

GOLDSMITH (OLIVER). — The Life and Adventures of Oliver 
Oou»MiTH. A Biography : in Four Books. Bv John Fobbtrr, of the 
Inner Temple, Birrister; Author of " Li ren of Siatesmeti and tiie Com- 
montrenlth;' Willi Forty Ori^'inal l)e.si|?n8, Kngraved on Wood. One 
thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 21».; morocco elegant, 9U.M. 

CowTRNTs:— Book I. 1728—1767. The Sizar, Student, Traveller, Apo- 
thecary's Journeyman, Usher, and Poor Physician —Book II. 1757—1760. 
Antliorslnp by Compulnion. — Bo<»k III. 175©- 1767. Authorship by 
Choice.— Book IV. 1767—1774. The Friend oi Jobnaon, Burke, and 
Beynokis; Dramatist, Novelist, and Poet. 

HALL'S (SIDNEY) POCKET COUNTY MAPS; New Editions, 
with nil tlie Railways correctly laid down. EngrMred by Sn»]iBT Hall. 
Printed on Chapman's Patent Paper-cloth. 

Bedfordshire England 

Berkshire Easex 

BurkinKhainsliire Gl •urestersliire 
" Hampshire 

Iterefontshire 

Hertfordshire 

Hun inedonshire 

Isleof \ViKh' 

Isles of Man, Jersey, 
ami Gu msey 

Kent 

On a shest, 

The following double the siJEe of the above : — 

I Ireland \ Scotland | Wales 

On a sheet, Is. ; or in a case, la. Qd, eftch. 



Cambridfceshire 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derbvahire 

Devonshire 

Donetaliiie 

Purham 



Laocashire 

Leirest rshirc. 

Lincolnshire 

MiddlescK 

Monnouthshife 

Norfolk 

Nortlinmptonshire 

oithuraoerlMnd 
Nottinghamaliire 
Oxfordshire 
Rutlandshire 
Qd. ; or in a case Sd. and la. each. 



' Shropaliire 
Somersetshire 
Staffordshiie 
Suffolk 
Fnrrey 

: Soaaex 
Wan» ickshire 
Westomrdaad 
Wihsfaire 
Woreefctershlre 
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HALL'S (StONEY) POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS of rai 

Enousb Couimss, wtth aft the Coach and Rail-Rnadxi aecurately laid 
down and Coloorad. Bngravcd hy Sidkby Hall. Bound in roan with a 
tuck. 16*. 

An EtUtim U alto bomndinJUu Qmmrto,f9r th$ lAbrarff cr De»h. Cloth. 16«. 



HALL'S (MRS. S. C.) TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. With 
Sevraty Illnstrntinns on Wood. Large 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt, 21«. ; 
nwrocco eleg«nt, 81«. W. 

Contents: — The Governess— Grace Huntley — The Wife of Two 
Husbinds— The Forced Blooms -The Mow Pits The Old Maid— The 
Urtcs of Adversity— The Merchant's Dsnghter— The Private Purse — 
The Cnrse of Property -I^st Scanty— The Wisdom of Forethought — 
The Dnily Governess — The Mother -The Young Person— Bear uid 
Forbear. 

HALL (MRS. S. O— The Whitebot. A Story of Ireland in 1822. 
2 vohi. Post 8ve, cloth. ISf . 

HAND (THE) PHRENOLOGIOALLY CONSIDERED, being a 
OUmpee at the SelHtion of the Mtnd with the Orgraisation ci the Body. 
Post 8vo, with Fomr Plates, cloth. As. 6d. 

CoNTEWTS :— The Brain, the Orgnn of Mind— Mind »nd Outward Form 
5n Harmon V— Effects of Age, Sec, Climate, &c upon Mind— Bodily 
Suffering Dependent npon Organisation of Nervous System — Coun- 
tenance tlie Index of Mind— Correspondence between Forms and Habits 
of Animals — Form of ExtremitieR differs in IndivJduHlH of the same 
Species — H nd, Index of Habit of Body and Temperament — Hand, Four 
Primary Forms of, connected with particular mental tendeaciaB — Form 
of Hands. 

HARDING'S (J. D.) PRINCiPLES AND PRACTICE OF ART; 
Treating of Beauty rt/t Form, Imitation, Composition, Light and Shade, 
Effect and Colour. By J. D. H ardiiio. Author of " Elementary Art," Ac. 
With numerous lUiMtrationH, drawn and engraved by the Author. 
Imperial 4t(t, cloth, 39. ; proofti eo India paper. Sis. 
CoNTBHTB :— Imitation as appHed to Art— Distinction between the 
Judgment nnd Feelings as applied to Art — Beauty and Form — Compo- 
sition— Light Hud Shade — Colour — Drawing firem Nnture — On Manipu- 
lation and Mateiials. 

HEAD OF THE FAMILY (THF). A Novel. By the Author of 
■ •• Olive" and " The Ogilvies." 8 vols, post 8vo, clotii. 81«. Cd. 

HOLY GOSPELS. Em1»ell'mhed with a Series of beimtiful innstra- 
tions by Ancient and Modeim Masters; and eacli ]^a;;e surmunded by an 
elaborate. OecorMtive Border, illuHtrative of tlie Text inclosed : the whole 
Engraved, in the highest style of Art, on Wood, under the Superintend- 
ence of Mr. Charles II rath. A haiidsome small folo Volume, elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt Utp, Sls.Gd.; or morocco elegant, gilt edges, 42«. A 
large paper edition is also published, SOs. cloth, ^t top ; or 639. morocooy 
elegant, gilt edges. 

HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. Reprinted from the 

** Examiner." Sectmd Edition. Small 8vo, stiff wrapper. Is. 
Contents: — Hints to hang up in the Nurserj'— The Londoner's Garden 
— S|ieuding a Very Pleasant Evening— The Light NulKanoe — Passfaig 
tlie Bottle— Art against A ppetite— Tlie Water Party— Filling the Grave 
—The File and the Dressin^Boonio-FreHh Air— £xe»eifl»— A Bed-Room 
Paper. 
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HORSE (THD AND HIS RIDER; or, Skbtohss ahd Ahbodotis 

OV THS MOBLS QUADBUPSD AXD OT E<)I7SSTRIAK NATIOKS. By RoLLO 

Bpuvornnj). With lUustrations. Small 8to, doth. Ss. 

CovTBMTS : — Domestication of the Hone — Various Breeds — Sagadtr— 
Fidelity — Sociability, Sec. — Insanity — Vices and Dangerooa Habite— 
Speed and Endnrance — Camivoroas — ^Primitive State of Wild Horses— 
The Steppes — The Centaur— The Mongols and Calmucks — A Russian 
Taboon— The Cossacks — The Circassians — ^The Mamelukes — Beta; a 
Story of the Caucasus — Persian Horses — Arabian Horses — Feral Horses 
of America — Indians and Gancbos. 

HUNTS (LEIGH) BOOK FOR A CORNER; or, Sblbotiovs i5 
Prosk akd Vvbsv ftom Aufliors best suited to that mode of enjoyment; 
vtth Comments on each, and a general Introduction. With Eighty 
lUustrations, from Designos by F. W. Hulmb and J. Fbanklin. Small 
Sto, oloUi. 7«. 6d. 

t'OKTRMTS :— Letters to a New-Bom Child — The School-Mistress — Grown 
Schoolboys — Ode on Solitude — Sir Bertrand — Robinson Crusoe — ^Peter 
WIlkins'Discovery of the Flying Woman— Gil Bias and the Parasite— 
Ludovloo in the Haunted Chamber — The Warning — John Bunde— 
Delights of Books of Travel — A Shipwreck, a Sea-Voyage, and an Ad- 
ventutx) by the Way — Business, Books, and Amusement — Inconsistency 
In our Expectations — The Enchantments of the Wizard Indolence- 
Stories fW>m the "Tatler," "Spectator," and " Guardian "— Clubs of 
8t<«ele and Goldsmith — Count Fathom's Adventure in the Lone Cottage 
—The Hermit — Peter Pounce's Dialogue with Parson Adams — Verses 
written at an Inn at Henley— Advantages of Cultivating a Taste for 
Ploturea — Ode on a distant Prospect of Eton College — A Long Story— 
dir Roger de Coverley— Manners of the French— A House and Grounds 
— Two Sonnets and an Inscription on a Spring— Descriptions of Night- 
Retirement and Death of a Statesman— Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

HUNT'S (LEIGH) STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS; 

being a Summary in Prose of the Commedia of Dante, and the most 
oolebiat^ Narratives of Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, with Com- 
luvntii thixHtghout, occasional Passages Versified, and Critical Notices of 
tbo Liven and Genius of the Authors. Two Volumes. Post 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

CONTUSTS: — l>aHte. The Italian Pilgrim's ProgreRs—PwZct. Humours of 
IHantit ; the Battle of Roncesvalles— Sotanfo. The Adventures of An- 
gelica; the Death of African; The Saracen Friends; Seeing and 
Believing^ J rtosio. The Adventures of Angelica; Astolfo's Journey to 
the Moon; Ariodante and Ginevra ; Suspicion: Isabella— Tewso. Olindo 
and Sophmnia; Tancred and Clorinda; Rinaldoand Armida; with the 
Adventure of the Enchanted Forest. 

JEWSBURY (GERALDINE, E.)— The Half-sisters. A Novel. 

2 Volumes. Post Svo, cloth. IBs. 

JEWSBURrS (GERALDINE, E.) 20E: The History of Two 
hir%n. A Novel. 3 Volumes. Post Svo, cloth. 31*. ed. 

JOURNAL or DESIGN AND MANUFACTURES addressed to 

1»P,nC.11A7int, MAjrUFACTUBERS, RETAIL DEALERS. DESIGNERS, ART-WORK- 

WRw, A WD THE OEHEBAL PUBLIC ; with numerous Illustrations on Wood and 
of actnil Fabrics. Dedicated^ hy special permission; to his Royal Highness 
PrinM Albert, President of the Society of Arts, d'c. <fcc. Now publishing, 
in Monthly Numbers, Svo, price each Number. Is. 

JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURES, Volumes 1 to. «> 
are now ready; containing 188 Patterns of actual Fabrics, and between 
600 and 700 Engravings on Wood. Svo, doth. Each Volume, 7*. 6d. 
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KAVANAGH (JULIA).— Thb Three Paths. A Story for Young 
People. With Illustrations on Wood from Designs by Andhew M aclube, 
Small 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 

Contents : — The Heroes of the Tale are introduced to the reader— Lonia 
Mathurius's First Difficulties in the Path of Knowledge— Early Mis- 
fortunes—The Journey— A Meeting — The Three Paths — Robinaon 
Crusoe's Island— Travelling Adventures — The Three Moral Saws and 
the Beggar— The Difference between Real and Imaji^nary Adventures — 
The Fairy Tale— The Adventure in the Wood— The Little Maiden of 
the Orchard— Robinson Crusoe again— The Parting— Unexpected Mis- 
fortunes—The Return Home — A Happy Day. 

KELLrS (WILLIAM) EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA, Over 

THE Prairie, Rocky Mountains, and Great Sierra Nevada; with 
a Stroll through the Diggings and Ranches of that Country. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 21«. 

KEPPEL'S (CAPTAIN) NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
TO BORNEO OF H.M.S. "DIDO," for the Suppression of 
Piracy. With Extracts from the Journal of his Excellency Sir James 
Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak (now Her Majesty's Commissioner and 
Consul-General to the Sultan, and Independent Chiefs of Borneo); 
brought down to the occupation of Labuan. With Six Maps and Eleven 
Views in Tinted Lithography. Third Edition. Two Volumes. &\'o, 
cloth, S2s. 

KING OF SAXONY'S JOURNEY THROUGH ENGLAND AND 

SCOTLAND, IN THE YEAR 1844. By Dr. C.G.Carus, Physician 
to His Mf^esty. Translated by S. C. Davidson, B.A. 8vo, cloth, 11». 

KOHL'S (J. G.) RUSSIA. Comprising St. Petersburgh — Moscow 
— Karkhoflf— Riga — Odessa — The German Provinces on the Baltic — The 
Steppes — The Crimea. With a Map. 8vo, cloth, 11*. 

KOHL'S (J. G.) AUSTRIA. Comprising Vienna — Prague — Hun- 
gary — Bohemia — The Danube— Gallicia — Styria — Moravia — Biikovino — 
and the Military Frontier. 8vo, cloth, 11«. 

KOHLS (J. G.) IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND ENGLAND. 8vo, 
cloth, lis. 

Contents : — Ireland — Dublin — Edgeworthtowu — The Shannon — Li- 
merick — Scattery Island and the Round Towers — Tralee — Lakes of 
Killamey— Bantry— Cork — Kilkenny — Waterfoi-d —Wexford — Ennis- 
corthy — The Vale of Avoca — The Lakes and Ruins of Glendalough — 
Droghcda — Belfast— The Giant's Causeway. 

-S^coWawd— The Clyde— Glasgow— Edinburgh— Stirling— Perth— Dunkeld 
— Taymouth C'astlc — Loch Tay — Killln — Loch Katrine. 

England — Birmingham — Stafford — Chester— Liverpool — Wales — Angle- 
sey — Carlisle — Newcastle — Durham — York — Leeds — Manchester — 
Oxford— Salisbury — Stonehenge— Eton College^— Windsor Castle — ^Win- 
chester—Southampton — Netley Abbey— The New Forest — Portsmouth — 
Isle of Wight. 

KOHLRAUSCH'S (F.) HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. 8vo, cloth, 145. 

Contents : — Ancient Germany and its Inhabitants, fh)m the most 
Ancient Times to the Conquests of the Franks under Clovis, 486 a.d. — 
From the Conquests of Clovis to Charlemagne, 486-768— The Carlovin- 
gians, from Charlemagne to Henry I., 768-019 — From Henry I. to 
Kindolphus of Hapsburg, 919-1273— The Middle Ages— From Rudolphus 
I. of Hapsburg, to Charles V., 1273-1520 — Emperors of Different Houses, 
1273-1437— The House of Austria, from Charles V. to the Peace of West- 
phalia, 1520-1648— From the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, to the present 
time. 
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LANDOirS (WALTER SAVAGE) POPERY: Bbisuh An> Founev. 
Po«t8To,M«ed. U.9d. 

LEONE (THE ABBATE.)— Ths Jesuit Cohsfiract. The Secret 
Flan of the Order, greeted and reveajed by the Abbate Lkoke, with 
a PnefiMe bj M. Victob CovsiDEmAirr, Member of tlie Kational AattembXj 
of France, and of the Mimieipal Council of the Seine. Translated, with 
the autbor'ii aaactlon, ftoin the aathentk French Edition. Post Svo^ 
doth. 10«.«. 



"Lconeshes.vifhetactJrtaas.tWaamtiveorUsovBlMrat the Mttoas wUdi 
kave reference to ibe event* of which he speaks. It b ineontcstable tEat ke entered 



the M nastc j of Ctuei i mith «■ csccaMly aidcat, flsed. and nrofDMid del enainatlaai 



that he 4> sired aothiac s aueh n te heceme a iesnit. aad that all at oace. wtthoot 
aay aserrtiinad ■mmIvc. he was seen, te the gfcat aaMoeneitt er evevyhody. I^inf 
from that aiiinastcnr Into which he had ao sairrij dcraed adsittaace two mimtha 
brfwe, and wImsc ne bad inet with nuthinf bat kindness, favoia. »ad all soru of 
wiDDinK ireaiment. It is certain, then, tliat lie leeeiTed some trrnble shock in tiic 
monasteiy. The fscu relating to all the eireasMtancas which CDrm in the naiiatl te 
the enTclope as it »er^ to the ftrrcf Ca^feremet. are of public not iriety in Leonc^s 
aatire land, and he nariates iheni pnbtielT- nM>ntioria( a a aie s , fdaees, dates, lhcC% 
aad persons, md ffor my part I doubt not that the puhUeatiaa bow made by Leone is 
the true and sincere explanation of that mysterious pQiBt.'*^Mttor« i r^m^ 



LEVER*S (CHARLES) ("HARRY LORREQUER") WORKS. 

TUB DALT0N8; ob, Thb Thbbb Boajm iv Live. With Forty-eight 
IllustratioEui by " Puiz." 2 Vols. 8vo, cloth. 26a. 

ST. PATRICK'S EYE; oa, Thrsb Ebab ib thb Ltfb of an Ibtah 
Prahawt. With Illiwtratioos by *'Puiz." Small S^o. Mew and 
Cheaper Edition. 2$.6d. 

The follondng Works haTe been reduced in Price : — 

THE CONFEf^STONS OF HARRY LORREQUE& With numerom 
IIlnstrationM by " Phiz." 8vo, cloth. Is. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. With inuatra- 
tion» by ♦• Pniz." Two Yolumes. 8vo, cloth. 14*. 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. With IllostrationB by H. K. 
Beownr. Svo, cloth. 7«. 

TOM BURKE OF 'OURS." With Illustrationa by H. K. BROvrNE. 
Two Vdlumes. 8vo, cloth. 14«. 

THE ODONOGHUE; a Talb or Ibblahd Fiftt Ybabs Ago. With 
lUiistrations by H. K. Browbb. 8vo, cloth. 7«. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWVNNE ; a Tale of the Time of the Ukioh. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Two Volumes. 8vo, cloth, lis. 

ROLAND C ASHEL. With Forty Illustrationa by *'Phib.** 2to1s. 8vo, 
cloth. 14«. 

LEWES (G. H.)— Thb Life of Maximilieh BoBispiBmBE, witli 
Extracts from his Unpublished Correspondence By the Author of 
'* Biographical History of Philosophy," &c. Post 8to, ekith. 0». 

"There has hitherto been no bioirraphy if Robespierre. Notices in Biographical 
Dietionatie« nnd In lliBtories of the French KeToia>ion, are toe only records of a 
caner k hirh hns left so di^ an impression upon men's minds It seemed, therefore^ 
desirable, on miinv accounts, that the ma'criais for a more romplete understanding 
of this lemarkable man sca'terpd thronrh numerous and not easily accessible 
volumes, rhould be brought together, snd so selected as to pie^ent a view of the 
•eparatf phises of the character of this extraordinary mnn, and thus ftenishinic the 
data upon whirh a 1 tdnne t of him may be formed. Kvenrthiim Imown aliout him 
Is h^ie eolle<*ted; ail hit opinions are stated, and the pith and subatanee of almost 
all his published speeches translated.**— ^i^fboa. 

LEWES'^ (1. H) RANTHORPE. By the Author of "Rose, 
Blanchir, and Violot.** Po;>t 6vo, cloth. 9«. 
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LEWES (Q. H.) — Thb Koblb Hbaby; A Tragedy, in Three Acts. 

LEWIS'S (WILLIAM) CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, in a Series of 
Progressive Lessons. Sluming tbe moat approved methods of beginning 
and ending tlie Game, together witli various bituations and Checkmates. 
Witli Twenty-four Diagrams printed in Coloars. Third Edition. 
Small 4to, cloth. 6f . 6(2. 

LIBERTY. A Poim. Addressed to Lord Siaxubt. Second 

Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6«. 

LIFE IN MEXICO, During a Eesidekce op Two Years in that 
Country. By Madame Calokkov db la Barca. 8vo, cloth. 11«. 

LITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By M. S. 0. With"?^ 

niunerous Illustrations on Wood. Small Svo, cloth. Ss. 

Contents:— The Blind Boy— The Bees— The Baby— Little Children — 
The Robins— Snow Drops — The Snow — Voicea— Hen and Chickens — 
Night— The Moon— Birds' Nests— The C<»al Pit— The Lambs— The 
Daisy -The Skylark- Summer— "I will Demand of Thee"— The Sea- 
Heaven — The Mice— The Glowworms— The Mountains — September — 
The Thonder-Storm— The Swallows— The Hidden Lite. 

LONDON AT TABLE; or. How, When, and Where to Dine 
AND Ordbr a Dinner; and Where to Avoid Dining. With Prac- 
tical Hints to Cooks. To which is appended the Butler's and Yacht 
Steward's ManuaL and Truisms for the MilUon. With a Fruntispiecc 
by "Phiz." Small Svo. 28. 6d, 

LONG ENGAGEMENTS. A Tale of the AlTghan Bebellion. 

Post Svo, cloth. 9». 

LOVER'S (SAMUEL) SONGS AND BALLADS. Containing SongB 
of the Superstitions of Ireland, Le|;endary Ballads, and Miscellaneous 
Songs. Second Edition, with Additions. Small Svoi, doth. 6s. 

\* This Edition contains the Songs sung in Mr. Lover's " Irish Evening^." 

LYTTON'S (SIR EDWARD BULWER) POETICAL AND DRA 
MATIC WORKS- With Frontispiece and Vignette. Vol. 1, ci-own 
Svo, cloth. Sff. 

Contents :— The New Timon— Constance; or, the Portrait— Milton- 
Eva— The Fairy Bride— The Beacon— The Lay of the Minstrel's Heart 
— Narrative Lyrics ; or, the Parcw : in six leaves from the Sibyl's Book. 

LYTTON'S (SIR EDWARD BULWER) WORKS.-Standard Edition. 
Small Svo. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Each Volume, Cloth, 68. 



BIENZI. 

ERNEST MALTRAVER8. 

GODOLPHIN. 

ENGLAND & THE ENGLISH. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. 

EUGENE ARAM. 



LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL 

PKLHAM. 

DISOWNED. 

DEVERJilUX. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 

ZANONL 



THE LADY OF LYONS; or, Lovs and Pridb. A Plat, in Ftre 

Acts. Svo, sewed. 28. 6d. 
MONEY. A Comedy, in Five Acta. Svo, sewed. 2«.6d. 
KICHELIEU; or, The Conspibagt. A Play, in Five Acts. Svo, 

wwed. *2a.6d. 
MOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM ; oR, Mant Sides to a Character. 

A Comedy, in Five Acts. Svo, sewed. 58. 

c 2 
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LYTTON'S (SIR EDWARD BULWER) yNORKS.-iOantinued.) 

THE STUDENT. A Series of Papsbs. Small Svo, cloth. 68. 

CoNTXKTs: — On the Difference between Authors, and the Impression 
conveyed of them by their Works — Monos and Daimonos — On the De- 

g&rtnre of Youth— The World as it is— Knebworth— The Choice of 
hjlias, a Tale — Lake Leman — The Ordeal of Love— On the Want of 
Sympathy — Arasmanes ; or, The Seeker^On 111 Health and its Con- 
solations — The Lav of Arrest— On Satiety— Chairolas — Infidelity in 
Love — Fi-ho-ti— The Knowledge of the World in Men and Books — The 
Magician — On the Passion for the Universal — Ferdinand Fitzroy ; 
or, Too Handsome for Anything — The New Phsedo ; or, ConversatioDS 
on Things Human and Divine, with One Condemned. 

Cheap Edition. 

Neatly printed in crown Svo, double columns, with a New Prefiace, and Frontispiece 
to each Work. In Numbers, Weekit/, each Number, lid.; ia Farts, 
Monthljf, each Part, 7d. 

Tlie following Works are Complete: — 

RIENZI; THE Last op the Roman Tribunes. Cloth, Bs.Qd.; half 
morocco, marbled edges, 65. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. Cloth, 3». 6d. ; half morocco, marbled edges, 6*. 

PELIIAM; OR, The Adventures of a Gentleman, Cloth, 3s.6d.\ 
half morocco, marbled edges, 6s. 

EUGENE ARAM. A Tale. Cloth, Sa. 6<I. ; half morocco, marbled 
edges, Gs. 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. Cloth, 5*.; half morocco, marbled 
edges, 7s.6d. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Cloth, 3«. Brf. ; half morocco, mar- 
bled edges, Gs. 

GODOLPHIN. Cloth, 3s. ; half morocco, marbled edges, 6s. 6d. 

THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. Cloth, 25. ft/. ; half morocco, 
marbled edges, 5s. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. Cloth, 4s. ; half morocco, marbled edges. 
6s. 6d. 

ERNEST MALTR AVERS. Cloth, Ss. 6d. ; hf. more, marbled edges, &*. 

Part II. (Alice.) ditto ditto. 

THE DISOWNED, now in course of Publication. 

JVI'CULLAGH'S (W. TORRENS, M.P.) INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
OF FREE NATIONS, Considered in relation to their DomesHe 
Institutions and External Policy. 2 vols. Svo, cloth. 2is. 

Contents : — Primary Elements of Greek Life — How Industry and Free- 
dom together grew in Greece — How the Wise grew strong — How the 
strong grew vain — The Enemies of Industry and Freedom among the 
Greeks themselves— Ionic Life— Attic Ways and Means — The Seven 
Sea Lands— The Towns— The House of Burgundy— The Empire— A 
great Nation— Colonial and Foreign Policy. 

Wr'CULLAGH'S (W. TORRENS, M.P.) USE AND STUDY OF 

H I STORY ; Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered in 
Dublin. Second Edition. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Contents: — Need of the Study of History — What is History? — Histo- 
rians-^How to read History — Ancient History— Modem History. 
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MAIDSTONE'S (VISCOUNT) ABD ELKADER; A Poem ik Six 
Cantos. 8vo, cloth. 16*. 

Contents :— A short Account of Ahd-el-Kader's Career—Canto I. El 
Gharb— Canto II. Peace — Canto TIL War— Cauto IV. Kaballia— 
Canto V. Mulucha Flumen— Canto VI. The Prison — L' Envoi — 
Appendix. 

MARIE. From the French. Edited by Count D'Orsay. With 
Four Illustrations. Small Svo, cloth. 58. 

MARIOTTI'S (L) ITALY IN 1848. Svo. cloth. 12«. 

" Italy has lost one more battle in her long disastrons campaigrn against fkte. Once 
more is she foiled in the assertion of her rights to existence: once more has the 
world come to the conclusion, that there are five-and-twenty millions of Italians, bat 
no Italian nation." — Intboductiun. 

MARY BARTON. A Talk op Manchestek Life. Fourth Edition. 
2 vols, post Svo, cloth. 18«. 

MICHELET'S (M.) HISTORY OF FRANCE. Translated by 
Waltbb K. Kelly. 2 Vols. Svo, cloth. 28». 

Contexts '.—Celts — Iberians — Romans — The Germans — Picture of 
France— Feudal France — Gregory VII. — The Crusade — Louis le Jeune 
— Second Crusade— Innocent III.— Greatness of the King of France — 
Louis IX. — Sanctity of the King of France — Philip the Fair — 
Boniface VIII.— Philip the Long— Charles IV.— Philip of Valois— 
French Wars of Edwuxl III. — Character of the Fourteenth Century — 
Insanity of Charles VI.— The Duke of Orleans— The Duke of Burgundy 
—Charles VII.— Siege of Orleans— The Maid of Orleans— Cardinal 
Beaufort — Trial and Ezeci\tion of the Maid of Orleans — State of France, 
1431— 1440— Reform and Pacification of France— The English driven out 
ofFrance, 1442— 1463. 

MILLER'S (THOS.) POEMS. Second Edition. Small Svo, cloth. 5*. 
Contents :— The Happy Valley— The Old Fountain— The Evening 
Hymn — Melrose Abbey — The Haunted Lake — The Desolate Hall — 
On the Death of my Daughter— To Mary— The Old Bridge— Song of the 
Outlaws — Summer Morning — Westminster Abbey — The Dying Widow 
— Shakspere — Ellen Gray — The Passing Bell — The Lady Margaret— 
The Skylark— Hymn to Venus— The Old Baron— To a Beautiful Child— 
The Vale of Peace— The Nightingale— The Fisherman— The Old English 
Wood — Songs — Sonnets — Fragments. 

MOORLAND COTTAGE. By the Author of "Mary Barton/' 
With Illustrations by Bibket Fostee. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 6$. 

MOUNT SOREL: ob, the Heiress op the db Veres. A Novel. 
By the Author of the " Two Old Men's Tales." 2 vols, post Svo, cloth. 18*. 

MOZART (THE LIFE OF)- Including his Correspondence. By 
Edward Holmes, Author of " A Ramble among the Musicians of Ger- 
many," &c. Post Svo, cloth. 9*. 

MUSHET'S (ROBERT) BOOK OF SYMBOLS: a Series of 
Seventy-five Short Essays on Morals, Religion, and Philosophy. Each 
Essay illustrating an Ancient Symbol or Moral Precept. Second Edition. 
Post Svo, cloth. 6*. 

MY UNCLE THE CURATE. A Kovel. By the Author of 
" The Bachelor of the Albany ,"and " The Falcon Family." 3 vols, post 
Svo, cloth. 3U. 6d, 
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MY OWN TREASURY. A Giftrbook for Boya and Girla. With 
Two Hundred EngrmTingB. In a thick pcMt Sro voliame, doth, gilt bacic 
and edgeM. In. BeL 

CowTKirrs: — Christmas Time — Mabommed All and his Son Ibrahim 
Pacha The Uglv little Duck— Jerusalem —The Life of Tom Thumb— 
The Bustard— FountainH Abbey— Damascus — St. Paul's CHtliedral— 
Some Account of Knole House- The Farmyard— Alexandria — A Visit 
to Oxford— The Bedouin Arabs— The Blind Beffgar and his Dog— 
Baaibec and Palmrri— On Deer and Decr-Stalking— Cairo— The Stoiy 
of Fawnia the Fair and the Prince IXirastus— Lirerpool and its Dodu— 
The Star— Haddon UkU, Derbyshire— Street Blinstrelsy— Thebes. 

MITCHELLS (SIR ANDREW, K.B.) MEMOIRS AND PAPERS; 
Envoy Kxtraordinary and If inistar Plenipotentiary tmm tiw Court of 
Great Britain tn the 4:oiirt of PmsNia, from 17fi6 to 17TI. Bj Andbkw 
BisRKT, of Lincoln's Inn, Itarrister-atrLav, and M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 80s. 

NAPIER'S (GENERAL SIR CHARLES) ADMINISTRATION OF 
SONDE, AND CAMPAIGN IN THE CUTCHEE HILLS. 
By Lient.-Gefi. Sir William Napikb, K.C.B. With Three Plans and 
Twelve Illustrations. Svo, cloth. 18s. 

NEWLAND (REV. HENRY) THE ERNE, ITS LEGENDS AND 
ITS FLY-FISHING. P)Bt Sr^ doth. With Phites, am Map. 12s. 

NIEBUHR'S (BARTHOLD GEORGE) LIFE AND LETTERS; 

With Essays os his Chabacter and Ihtlukitck. By tlie Chevalier 
BtTXBEM , and Professors Bkaxdis and Lobbell. 2 Vols 8vo, cloth. 32s. 

Contents :— Childhood and Youth- College Life — Retiidence in Copen< 
ha<ron — Jouniey to England and Scotland — Official i.ife in Copenhagen 
— The Prnssian Civil Service — Professorship in Berlin — Return to 
Puhlic L'fe — Residence in Berlin up to July, 1816 — Mission in Rome — 
Reviews of his History — Birtli of a Son — Dangerous Illness — Bekker— 
Political Commotions in France and Germany — Appointment of a 
Cler^ymnn to the Kmbassy — Essny on the Armeni in Eusebius — Frag- 
ments of Livy Revi.l'ition in Naples — Lltemry Disputes — Austrian 
Intervention in Nailes— Views of Pliilohtgy—Visit of the King — Visit 
to NhpIhs — Departure from Rome — Journey to Bonn— Residfuce in 
Bonn — The Revolution of July — Illness and Death— The Character ot 
Nielinlir bv Professor Bi*andis — Niebuhr as an Historian, by Professor 
Loebell — Niebuhr as a Dipiuniatist, by the Chevalier Bunsen. 

NIEBUHR'S (BERTHOLD) HEROIC TALES OF ANCIENT 
GREECE. Related by Bp.rthold Niebuhr to his Little Son Marcus. 
Editfd, with Notes, by Felix Summerly. With Four Coloured Illustra- 
tions by 11. J. Townsend. In Mna.l4to, bound in fancy cloth. 28. Gd. 

Contents : — The Expeditiod of the Argonauts — Tales of Hercules — The 
Ileraclides, and Orestes. 

NORTON'S (HON. MRS.) CHILD OF THE ISLANDS. 

A Poem. Second Edition Square 8vo, cloth. 12». Or in morocco, gilt. 18s. 

C< )NTKNTB : — The Opening — Spring — Summer — Autumn — Wintei — 
Conclusion. 

"It is perhaps scarceW necessary to state thai thi> title nf thi* Poem has r efe reace ta 
His lloyal IliKiions the Prinre of Wales, 'i lie Child of the Islands was eh aen. not 
as the theme of a Birthday Ode, but aa the most complete tvpe of a peculiar class— a 
class bom into a world of veiy various des'inies. vita all ibc certauujr hitman pro- 
spects can {five, of enjoyinic the blessiirgs of this lite, without •nciir>iB« any of its pri- 
TatioDs. I selected the Priuce ot Wales as my illustration, because the Inn: cence of 
his age, the hopes tliat hhllow his birth, and the hereditary loyalty which clings to 
the throne, concur in enaitl ng men of all parties* and of evert Krade in aoriety, ta 
contemplate audi a type, not only without envjr or bittemesi^ hut with mm common 
fteUng of earnest Kood-wilL"— iVi^ae*. 
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O'CONNELL (DANIEL). Pkbsohal Reoollkctiohs op thk latb 

Danibl O'Connbu., M.P. B7 W. J. O'Nbil Daunt. 2 yoIs. post 8vo, 

elotli. 21«. 

" Ttie priiiripal object is to show O'Connell in bis private capacity ; to show bim at 
ease amonir iii» raniUiar aasooiates talkioK iliacursiveljr away upon tbe thousand sab- 
jeets whien past and |fre!>ent polities, and personal aneodetr, preventetl to bis mind. 
TO nay tbnt, as a public leader, be had no faults, and nude no mlstalies, would be to 
aterilie to him more than huaaaa exemption flrom error. Ssgacioiis, warr, and honest; 
cautious without timiiiity, and sang«iine without rashuees; he was minmably adapted 
to achieve the Rreat purpose of his mi8sioa.">-XMic«fto«. 

OQILVIES (The). A Novel. By the Author of "Olive." 3 vols. 

I>ost 8vo, cloth. Sl«. 6d. 

OUVE A XovEL. By the Author of "The Ogilvies." 8 vols, 
post 8vo, clotb. SU. 6d. 

OLD LOVE AND NEW FORTUNE. A Plat. In Five Acts. 
By the Author of «C<mti/' *" Music and Mannen/' «Pomfret." 8vo, 
sewed. 2a. 6d. 

OLD STORY BOOKS OF ENGLAND. Newly rcvined and 
amended, for the amusement and delight of all fcof>d little Masters and 
MiHses. By Ambbo^b Mbrton, Gent. F.S.A. With Coloured Illitstia- 
tions by A'tgoLox, Fbanklin, ami F. Taylbb. New Edition. Small 4to, 
cloth, gilt back and edges. 75. 6d. 

Contents :— The Famous History of Sir Guy of Warwick — The Re- 
nowped Htstnry of Sir Bevis of Hampton— The Excellent History of Tom 
Hickathrift— The Famous Hi8t<»ry of Friar BHCon— A True Tale of Robin 
Hood— A Merry Tale of the Kini; and the Cohbler— Tlie Pleasant Story 
of Patient Grissel— Tlte Romantic Story of the Princess Rosetta— The 
Mad Pranks of Robin aoodfellow— A Rare Ballad of the Blind Beggar's 
Daughter— The Dolef^il Story of the Babes in the Wood— A Famous 
Ballad of Fair Resamond. 

PACKET (A) OF SEEDS SAVED BY AN OLD GARDENER. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 94. 

PARRY, (EDWARD) ROYAL VISITS AND PROGRESSES TO 

WALES AND THE BORDER COUNTIES OF CHESHIRE, 

SALOP, HEREFORD, AND MONMOUTH, fr-*"* the first 
invasion of Julius Cesar to the friendly visits of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria; e<>ntHinin:; a succinct History of tlie Country 
and "eople, particulaiiy of the leading Families wlio fought and bled 
for their King during the troublesome times of the Civil Wars and 
CommonweaUh; the latter portion derived chiefly fMm ancient manu- 
scripts, never before publinhed, chnmolo^rically arranged, with numerous 
Explanatory Notes, and Illustrated v/ith an approved I'ortrait of Her 
Majesty, and a profusion of Pictorial and Historical Engravings. Second 
Edition. 4to, cloth. 21«. 

Large Pa|ier, with Twenty Steel and numerous Wood Engravings, 
4to, clotli. 42«. 

Large Tliick Royal Paper, with splendid Coloured Drawings from 
fncient MSS. in tlie British Museum. Elegantly bound. 63«. 

PATON (A. A.) HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC, 
including Dalmatia, Croatia, and the Southern Provinces of the Austrian 
li^pire. By Abchibalo A. Patom. Author of '* Servia; the Youngest 
Member of the European Family," &e. Witli Maps and Illustrations in 
Tinted Lithograpiiy. fi vols. Bvo, cloth. 92*. 

PATON'S (J. NOEL) FIFTEEN COMPOSITIONS IN OUTLINE, 
illustrative of Shakspeard's '* Tempest." Obhmg iblio, cloth. 12s. 
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PENN (WILLIAM). Ah Histobioal Bioorapht. With an extra 
Chapter on " The Macanlaj Charges." By William Hspwobth Dixok, 
Author of " Life of Hotfard." With a Portrait. Second Editicu. Fcp. 
8vo, cloth. 78. 

CoKTKMTS :— The Father's House; 1620— 1687.— -In the World; 1667- 
1670.— Trial by Jury; 1670. -Guli Springett; 1670— 1673.— The Begm- 
ning of the End; 1678— 1678.— Algernon Sidney; 1678— 1680.— A Mew 
Democracy; 1680— 1682.— The Holy Experiment; 1681— 1683.— Day of 
Court Influence; 1084— 1688.— Night and Morning; 1688— 1694.— Tlie 
Land of Promise ; 1604— 1701.— The Closing Scenes ; 1702— 1718.— "The 
Macaulay Charges." 

PICKERSGILL'S (F. R., A.R.A.) SIX COMPOSITIONS FROM 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Engraved by Dalziel. Oblong folio, 
sewed. 1«. 

PENNY MAPS. A New Series of Maps, in Large Quarto, price \d. 
each Map, Plain, and 2d. with the Boundaries Coloured. In Blonthly 
Parts, each containing Four Maps, in a Wrapper. Price of each Part, 
Plain Maps, ^i.\ Coloured Maps, %\d. The Series will comprise about 
100 Mapis, any of which can be purchased separately. 

List of Maps :— 



World in Hemisphere*. 2 Maps. 
World on Mercator's projection. 2 Maps. 

EUROPE. 

Europe and Mediterranean. 

British Isles. 

EoRland and Wales. 2 Maps. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France in Provinces. 

France in Departments. 4 Maps. 

Holland and Belgium. 

Spain and Portugal. General Map. 

Spain and Portugal. 4 Maps. 

Italy and Switzerland. 

Italy, Sardinia, and Corsica. 4 Maps. 

Prussia and German States. 

Germany and Switzerland. 4 Maps. 

Austrian Empire. 

Hungary and Transylvania. 2 Maps. 

Turkey and Greece. 

Ttie Bosphorus and the Dardauellcs. 

Greece and the Ionian Islands. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 2 Maps. 

Denmark and Sleswig Holstein. 

Russia in Europe. 

ASIA. 
Asia North. 

Asia South and Indian Seas. 2 Maps. 
India. General Map. 
India. 7 Maps. 
Persia and Tartary. 
Turkey in Asia & Western Persia. 2 Maps. 



Eastern Persia. 
Syria and Palestine. 
Cliina and Indian Seas. 



3 Mai 
2 Maps. 



BpS. 

Mai 



AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. 

Australia and New Zealand. 

Australia. 2 Maps. 

New South Wales. 3 Maps. 

Victoria and Port Philip District. 

Australia Felix. 

New Zealand. 

Polynesia. 2 Maps. 



AFRICA. 

Africa. 2 Maps. 
Egypt, Nubia^ and Abyssinia. 
Northern Africa. 2 Maps. 
Western Africa. 3 Maps. 
Southern Africa. 2 Maps. 



3 Maps. 



AMERICA. 

British North America. 

North West Passage. 

Canada. 2 Maps. 

North America. 

Unit«*d States, from Pacific to Atlantic. 

2 Maps. 
United States. 4 Maps. 
Mdxico. 

West Indies and Central America. 
South America. Geneml Map. 
South America. 4 Maps. 

*i* The above List may be subject to some slight alteration or modificatiou. 

PRACTICAL COOK (The); English and Foreign: containing a 
great variety of Old Receipts, Improved and remodelled, and many 
Original Receipts in English, French, German, Russian, Spanish, Poli.sli, 
Dutch, American, Swiss, and Indian Cookery. With copious Directions 
for the Choice of all Provisions — the Laying Out of a Table — Giving 
Small and Large Dinners — and the Management of a Cellar. By 
Joseph Breoion, formerly Cook to H. £. Prince Rausmouski ; to 
H. H. the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy: to the Marquis of Ailesbury; 
&c., &c. And Anne Miller, Cook in several English Families of dis- 
tinction. With Twelve Steel f^ngravings of Dinner Courses, for Various 
Seasons, and Directions for Carving. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 7«. Qd, . 
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PRIOR (JAMES, F.S.A.) — The Country House, and other Poems. 

By Jameb Pkior, F.S.A., M.R.I A., &c. Author of the " Life of Burke," 
"Life of Goldsmith," &c. Small 8vo, doth. 6». 

READE'S (JOHN EDMUND) POETICAL WORKS. 2 Vols. Fcp. 
^ cloth. 16s. 

Contents: — Destiny — Arethusa — Olympian Gods — The Dance of the 
Nereids — The Deluge — Vision of the Ancient Kings — Memnon — ^Pro- 
metheus Bound— EIAHAON OMHPOT— The Drama of a Life— A 
Soul's Aspiration — The Lament — Milo caught in the Oak— Departure of 
Ulysses — Hymn to Autumn — Inez de Castro— King Boabdil's Lament 
for the Loss of Granada— The Last Plague — The Dead Butterfly— The 
Sea Spirit— Italy— Catiline— Revelations of Life— The Bird's Nest- 
Ode to Memory — To the Skylark — Family Legend — Lines written on 
Doulting Sheep-slate in the Autumn of 1847. , 

ROYAL NURSERY ABC BOOK. With Five Hundred Wood- 
cuts, and Eight Coloured Pages. Crown 8vo. la. 

SABBATH (THE MOSAIC); ok. An Inquiry into the supposed 
PRESENT Obligation of the Sabbath of the Foubth Commandment. 
By A Layman. Author of " The Sabhath ; or. An Examination of the 
Six Texts commonly adduced from the New Testament in Proof of a 
Christian Sabbath.'' 8vo, sewed, l^. 

SABBATH (The) ; or, An Examination of the Six Texts Com- 
MONiiT Adduced fbom the New Testament in Pboof of a Chbistiax 
Sabbath. By A Layman. Syo, doth. 9s. 

Contents : — Examination of the Six Texts adduced from the New Testa- 
ment, in I'eference to the Observation of the Snnday *as a Sabbath — 
Examination of the Six Texts in reference to the Observance of the 
Sunday, not as a Sabbath, but as a Stated Day of Assembling for ttie 
purpose of Public Worship and Religious Instruction — Result of 
Examination of the Six Texts — Counter Evidence — On the Practice and 
the Example of the Apostles with reference to the Religious Observance 
of the Sunday — Examination of the Non-Scriptural Evidence adduced in 
Proof of a Christian Sabbath — On the Origin of Sunday Observance — 
Notes. 

SCHLOSSERS (F. C.) HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY; and Part of the Nineteenth, with Particular Reference 
to Mental Cultivation and Progress, Literary and Political. Vols. 1 to 7. 
8vo, cloth. 825. Vol. 8, with a Copious Index, completing the work, is 
in the press. 

Contents :— Reformation or Revolution of Philosophy and Literature 
in England— Literary Cultivation of the French from 1715 till some- 
thing beyond the Half of the Century — Striving after Light in Germany 
till the Letters upon Literature — France, Remarks npon some of the 
Manifestations of English Literature— Germany till the beginning of 
the Seventh Decennium of the Eighteenth Century — Progress and 
Nature of Intellectual Improvement and Literature, England, France- 
German Literature in relation to Public and Domestic Life — War of 
Succession in Spain — Foundation of the Russian Military Power in 
Europe — From the Erection of the New Rnssian Empire till the Austrian 
. War of Succession- From the Death of Frederick William I. till the 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle — Internal History of the States of Europe in 
reference to Life, Morals, and Administration till 1766 — ^From the 
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fton tlu Paan at Camvi Fiirrahi till the Coamlua of Bnupute^ 
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ST. JOHN'S (BAYLD TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN A 

LEVANTINE FAMILY. B, B.inBT. J..e». AuUiorof " Advei*. 
tnrei In Ifas LIbjKn DFKrt," At. ViM Svo. Si. 

ST. JOHN'S (BAYLE) FIVE VIEWS IN THE OASIS OF 8IWAH, 
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SINNETT'S (MRS. PERCY) HUNTERS AND FISHERS; ob, 

Skbtchbs or PBiMrrnrs Racks in Lakdb bbtomd the Sba. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, fancy cloth. 2«. 6d. 
Contents: — Forest Indians of South America — Wild Indians of the 
Plains— The Land of Fire— The Australians— The Men of the Frosen 
North — The Boejiemen of the African Deserts — The Region of many 
Islands, or Polynesia— The Wild Indians of the Prairies. 

SINNETT'S (MRS. PERCY) STORY ABOUT A CHRISTMAS 
IN THE OLDEN TIME. With Coloured Illustrations. Small 4to 
fancy cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Contents :— Christmas Festivities — An Agreeable Guest — The Tables 
Tmmed— Keeping New Year's Day — The Hermitage — The Rencounter 
— A Discovery— An Exploring Expedition — A Friend in Need — The 
Prisoners— Now or Never— A City of Refiige— A Table in the Wil- 
derness. 

SKENE (JAMES HENRY).— The Threb Eeas op Ottoman His- 
tory. A Political Essay on the late Reforms of Turkey, considered 
principally as affecting her position in the event of a War taking place. 
8vo, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Contents : — Introduction — First Era ; Formation of the Army — Period 
of Conquest — Period of Decline— Contrast of the Two Periods — Destruc- 
tion of the Janissaries —Second Era; Formation of a New Army- 
Period of Transition— Third Era ; Period of Regeneration— Existing 
Forces of Turkey — Conclusion. 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES: in which these interesting 
members of the Animal Kingdom are classified according to their several 
Instincts, Habits, and General Characteristics. By '*Quiz." With 
Illustrations by " Phiz." Small 8vo, sewed. U, 
Contents:— The Young Lady who Sings — The Busy Young Lady— The 
Romantic Young Lady — The Evangelical Young Lady — The Matter-of- 
Fact Young Lady — The Plain Young Lady — The Literary Young Lady 
— The Manly Young Lady — The Young Lady who is Engaged -The 
Stupid Young Lady — The Interesting Young Lady — The Petting Young 
Lady — The Natural Historian Young Lady — The Indirect Young Lady 
— The Hyperbolical Young Lady — The Whimsical Young Lady — The 
Abstemious Young Lady — The Sincere Young Lady — The Affirmative 
Young Lady — The Clever Young Lady — The Mysterious Young Lady — 
The Extremely Natural Young Lady — The Lazy Young Lady — The 
Young Lady from School— Conclusion. 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN. Dedicated to the 
Young Ladies. With Six Illustrations by " Phiz." Small Svo, sewed. 1*. 
Contknts:— Dedication— The Bashful Young Gentleman— The Ou^and- 
Out Young Gentleman— The very Friendly Young Gentleman — The 
Military Young Gentleman— The Political Young Gentleman— The 
Domestic Young Gentleman— The Censorious Young Gentleman— 
The Funny Young Gentleman— The Theatrical Young Gentleman— The 
Poetical Young Gentleman- The Throwing-off Young Gentleman— The 
Young Ladies' Young Gentleman— Conclusion. 

SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES: with an Urgent Remon- 
strance to the Gentlemen of England (being Bachelors or Widowers), on 
the present alarming crisis. By the Author of " Sketches of Young 
Gentlemen." With Six Illustrations by " Phiz." Small Svo, sewed. 1*. 
Contents :— An Urgent Remonstrance — The Young Couple — The Formal 
Couple— The Loving Couple— The Contradictory Couple— The Couple 
who Dote upon their Children— The Cool Couple— The Plausible Couple 
—The nice Little Couple— The Egotistical Couple— The Couple who 
Coddle Themselvea— The Old Couple— Conclusion. 
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SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES, YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
AND YOUNG COUPLES. With Eighteen lUustratioiui hj 
" Phiz." Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth gilt. 4*. 

SLOUS (ANGIOLO R.) The Tbmplar. A Play in Five Acta. 
Svo, sewed. 2a, 6d. 

SMITH'S (JOHN) IRISH DIAMONDS; or, A Theory of Ibish 
Wit and Blukdebs ; combined with other kindred Subjects. With Six 
lUastrations by "Phiz." New and Cheaper Edition. Small Svo, 
cloth. 28. 6d. 

CoNTKNTS :— Introduction, short, because intended to be read— The 
English, the Scotch, and the Irish— Definitions of Wit and Blunder— 
The Author's Theory of Irish Wit, &c.— Genuine Irish Bulls— Genuine 
Irish Wit— A few English Specimens— Genuine Irish Wit, continued- 
Wit of all Nations— Blunders of all Nations— Irish Humour— English 
Humour— Conclusion— The Theory submitted to a Verdict. 

SUE (M. EUGENE).— Thb Mysteries ojp Paris, adfipted to the 

English Reader. Illustrated with upwards of Seven Hundred En- 
gravings of all the Characters, Scenes, Costnmetl, and LoiSalities de- 
scribed in the Work. Complete in one thick volume, imf>erial Svo, 
handsomely bound in cloth. 18*. 

- — In 3 Volumes, imperial Svo, cloth. 21*. 

SURTEES' (W. E.) SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF LORDS 

STOWELL AND ELDON; Comprising, with Additional Matter, 
some Corrections of Mr. Twiss's Work on the Chancellor. By William. 
Edwabo Subtbes, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. Svo, cloth. 5s. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, their Scenery and their 
People, Incidents of Travel, &c. From the best and most recent Autho- 
rities. By Waltbb K. Kbllt. With One Hundred and Eighty Illus- 
trations. Svo, cloth gilt 88. 6d, Or morocco. 14«. 

TALES FROM THE GERMAN. Comprising Specimens from the 
most celebrated Authors. By J. Oxenfobd and C. A. Feilino. Svo, 
cloth, ll8. 

CoNTEKTs :— Libussa— The Criminal from Lost Honour— The Cold Heart 
— The Wonders in the Spessart — Nose, the Dwarf— Axel — The Sandman 
— Michael Kohlhaas — The Klausenbui^ — The Moon — The Elementar}' 
Spirit— St. CeciUa— The New Paris— AU and Gulhyudi— Alamontade— 
The Jesuits' Church in G The Severed Hand. 

TARANTAS (TH E). — Travelling Impressions of Young Russia. By 
Count Sollogub. With Eight Illustrations. Foolscap Svo, cloth, Ss. 

Contents : — The Encounter— The Departure—" Travelling Impressions" 
—The First Stage— The Hotel— A Government Town— A Simple Silly 
Story — Gipsies — The Ring — About Literature — An Aristocrat — The 
Monastery of Petchora — The Model Landowner^Merchants — A Village 
Fair— The Dream. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— Mark Wiltow, the Merchant's 
Clebk; a Tale, by Chablbb B. Tavleb, M.A., Author of "Becorda 
of a Good Man's Life," &e. With Illustrations on Wood. Small Svo. 
cloth. Qs. 
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THAOKERArS (W. M.) WORKS :- 

BEBECCA AMD ROWENA. A Bomahob ufoh Romakcb. By 
Mr. M. A. TiTMABSH, Author of " Pendennis," "Vanity Fair,"&c 
With UluHtrations by Richard Doylb. Small 4to, fancy boards, 
pbiin, 5a. ; or ocdotired platea, 7s. 6ii 

C0NTKNT8 : — The Overture — Commencement of the BofttiMsa — The Last 
Days of the Lion — St. Geurp^ for England — Ivanhoe Redivivus — Ivan- 
hoe to tlie Rescue — Ivanhoe tlie Widower — The End of the PerformaBoe. 

DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIBNDS. WMi Sixteen 
lllustratiouM by the Author. Small ito^ fanoy boards, j^o, 6«. ; or 
coloured plates, 7«. 6d. 

CoMTXBTS :->TIm Doetor and bis StaJI^Tbe Coek of the Bdieol— The 
Little 8ehool-Room-Tbe Dear Bmtliers— A Hop el e ss Case— A Word 
about If isH Birch— A Tragedy— Briggs in Luek — A Young Fellow who 
i» pretty sure to Succeed— Dnval, the Pirate —The Dnrmitories— A 
Capture and a Rescue — The Garden, where the Parlour-Boarders Go— 
Tlut Old Pupil— Epilogue. 

OUR STRBKT. With Sixteen lUastrations by the Author. Second 
Edition. Small 4to, fancy boards, plain, 6«. ; coloured plates, 7«. 9d. 

C0NTBHT8 : — Our Street— Our House in Our Street — ^The Bungalow- 
Captain and Mrs. Braprg — Levant House Charjbers — Mr. Rum- 
bold, A.R A., amd Miss Rumbold— Some of the Servants in Our Street 
— What Sometimes happens in Onr Street— Somebody whom Nobody 
know.i— The Man in Possession— The I^ion of the Street — ^The Dove oi 
Our Street— The Bumpshers— Jolly Newboy, Esq. M.P. 

MRS. PERKINS'S BALL; Depicted in Twenty-three Plates ; eontaiD- 
liig Purtraits of the principal Personages present, with their Characters. 
Third Edition. SroalUto, fancy board:*, 7s. &!; coloured idatctt, 10s.6d. 

Contents :— The Mulligan (of BallymuUigan), and how he went to 
MrM. Perlcins's Bali — Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, their House, and their 
Yuung People— Everybody begins to come, but especially Mr. Minchin 
— The Bail-Room Door- Lady Bncon, the Miss Bacons, Mr. Flam- 
Mr. Larkins - Miss Bunion — Mr. Hicks — Miss Meggot — Miss Ranville, 
Rev. Mr. Toop, Miss Mullins, Mr. Winter— Miss Joy, Mr. and Mrs. Joy, 
Mr. Itutter— Mr. Ranville Ranville and Jack Hubbard— Mrs. Trotter, 
Miss Trotter, Miss Toady, Lord Methuselah — Mr.Beaumoris,Mr.Grig, 
Mr. Flynders— Cavalier Seul— M. Canaillard, Chevalier of tiie Legion 
of Hunuur— Lieutenant Baron de Bobwitz — Grand Polka. 

NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM COKNHILL TO GRAND 
CAIRO, liv way of Lisbon, Atliens, Constantinople, and Jerusalem. 
With a coloured Frontispiece. Second Edition. Small Svo, 6s. 

Contbntb:— Vigo— Lisbon and Cadiz— The Lady Mary Wood— 
GilM'Hltnr- AtheuH — Smvrua; first Glimpses of the East— Constanti- 
nople - Rliodes— The White Sqnall— Telmessus ; Beyroutr— A Day and 
Nlglit in Syria— Fmm JaflFa to Jerusalem— Jerusalem — From Jaffii to 
Alexaudriar— Alexandria- To Cairo. 

THE IRISH RKETCH-BOOK. With numerous Engravings on 
Wood, from the Author's Designs. Second Edition. Two Vols. Post 
8vo, cloth, lis. 

CiMtTBNTS :— A Summer Day in Dublin— A Country-House In Kildare 
—I- mm Carlo w to Water lord —From Watcrford to Cork— Cork, The 
Agrlcultunil Show, Fatlier Mathew — The Unmline Convent — From 
Cork to Uantry ; with an accoiintof rlieCity of Skibbereen — Rainy Days 
atUloiitfAiiff— FromGlengariffto Killamey— Kiliamey ; Stag- Hunting 
on tiiu Lake- The Races— MiicroHs—TrHlee—Listowel—THrbert— Li- 
merick (ialway— Kllroy's Hotel^Galway Night's Entertainments— 
An Evening with Captain Fi-eeny- From Galway to Ballynahinch— 
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Bmrndstonc Petty SemloiiB— Clifdcn to WMtport^WMtport— Th« 
FiUtem at Croagh-Patrick^From Weatport to BalUnasloe — Ballinasloe 
to Dublin— Two Days in Wicklow -Country Meetings in Kildare— 
Meath — Drogliedar— Dundalk — Newry, Armagh. linlfaHt— From Don- 
dalk to Newry — Itelfast to the Caiweway — The Qiant's Causeway — 
Coleraine — Portnish — Peg of Limavaddy — Templemoyle — D«rry — 
Dublin at Last. 

THOMPSON (EDWARD P.).~Thb Passioss of Akimals. Post 

8vo, cloth. lOs. 6d. 

Contents : — Perception — Touch — Taste — Smell — Hearing — Slght-> 
Recollection — Memory — Imagination — Dreams — Playfulness— Home- 
SickneMS — Tbuiight — Discrimination — Attention-'Experienoe^-Sense of 
Bpace — Computation of Time— Calculation of Number-^Mlstakes of 
Instinct — Sensation — Tone and Power of Sensation — Sympathy — Joy — 
Pain — Anger — Fear — Astonishment — Sympathy of >uffuiing — Felloir- 
shipof Joy — EnTy, Cruelty — Desire, Appetite — Impulse, lustinet — Self- 
preservation — Tenacity of Life— Temperature — Hybernation — Form 
and Colour — Locality, Distribution — Habitation — ('leanliness— Changes 
of Habitation— Secretional Emissions in periods of Danger— Poatiunea — 
Impulse of Food— Care of Young — Affection of Oflispring— Social Im- 
pulse — Imitation— Language — Temperament— Curiosity — Sagacity ->- 
Precantion — Cunning — Attachment — Fidelity— Generosity — Vauity — 
Predominancy — Jealousy — Hatred — Revenge — Subjugation. 

TINDAL'S (MRS. ACTON) LINES AND LEAVES. Poems. 
By Mrs Acton Tinoal. Foolscap Svo, cloth, gill da.Bd. 
CoNTSNTS :— Pax in Novissimo— Tlie Lament of Joanna of Spain — The 
Phantom Hand— The Imprisoned Piinces — The Widow Motho' to her 
Infant— The Pilgrim — The Baptism of the Oypsr Bab« — The Sinnor's 
Cliild— The Message of tlie Wlilte Dores — St. Mary Magdalene — The 
Fairy Ladye's Love— Isabella of Valois— The Dark Tliongtit— An Aged 
Lady— Fear not to Die— The Martyr's Gift— The Mortality of Lev«— 
The Brother's Summons— The Lambs of Christ— The Visit to the Tomb 
— Tlie Birth Wail— Saint John Baptist— Ftiur Seenes in a Ufe— The 
Infant Bridal— The Village, the Church, and the Priest— Glimpses of 
Former Being— The Burial in London— The Three Wishes— To My 
Guardian Angel — The Vengeance of Home of Wedderbume— The Bro« 
ther of La Trappe— Is it well with the Child? 

TOWNSEND'S (J. P.) RAMBLES AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES: with Sketches of Men and Manners 
Notices of the Aborigines, Glimpses of Scenery, and some Hints to 
Emigrants. Post 8vo, cloth. 9«. 

TOWNSHEND'S (CHAUNCY HARD DESCRIPTIVE TOUR IN 
SCOTLAND. With Twelve llluatratioa5L 8vo, cloth. 9s. 

TOWNSHEND'S (CHAUNCY HARE) SERMONS IN SONNETS; 
v^iTH A Tkxt ok thx Mew Ybab: and other Poems. Small Svo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 

Contents :— The Months— The New Year— Sermons in Sonnets— The 
Two Mansions — The Breeze — Miscellaneous Poems and Sonueta. 

TRAVELS IN THE STEPPES OF THE CASPIAN SEA; the 
Cbik»a, THE Caucasus, &c. By Xavirr Hoioiaibs db Hbll, Civil 
Engineer, Member of the Soci^td Gtologiqne of France, Ao, With 
Additions firom various sources. 8vo, cloth. 11«. 
CoNTERTS :— Odessa— Nikrdaief, Olvia, Otrthakof- The Dnieper— Steppes 
of the Black Sea — Jekaterinoslav — Taganmk— Rostof— Novo Toherkask 
—The Volga— Astrakhan— Love of the Kalmu ks for their Steppes— 
Review of the History of tlie Kalmucks— View of the Caucasian Moun- 
tains—Situation of the RoKsians as to the Caocaaus— PoliUeal and Com* 
mereial Bevohitions of the Crimear-HUtorical Sketch of BMMimbia. 
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TRUE AND FAYTHFULL RELATIONN, Of a WorOnfe Discourse 
held, June y eleanenfh, in y Yeare of Grace, 1648, betwene y* late Colonell 
HAMPDEN^ Knighte of y Shire for y« Coantye of Buekinffhamf in y pre- 
sente Rtrliament, and Colonell OLIVER CROMWELL, Burgesae for y« 
Towne otCambridgef In y* same. Foolscap 4to, in appropriate binding. &. 

WALSINGHAM'S (LORD) CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LAW 
OF SETTLEMENT AND RATING, AND THE RELIEF 
OF THE POOR. 8vo. 8etfed,6d. 

WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE GREEKS AND TURKS, 
AND ON THE SHORES OF THE DANUBE. By a Seven 
Years' Resident in Greece. Second Edition. Post 8yo, doth, 9«. 

WEBSTER'S (THOMAS) MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ON THE 
BIRKENHEAD AND LIVERPOOL DOCK BILLS, Session 
1848, with Plans showing State of Works, Nov. 1860. Eoyal 8vo, sewed, 6*. 

WEBSTER (THOMAS). — Thk Port and Docks of BibkeIthsad; 
with Maps, Plans, Sections, and Tidal Diagrams, and an Account of the 
Acts of Parliament relating to the Mersey and Dock Estate of Liverpool. 
By Thomas Wbbstkb, MA., F Jt.S., Barrister-at-Law. In One Volume. 
Royal 8vo, 16«. 

Coimnrrs:— Birkenhead— Birkenhead Commissioners' Docks — Crown 
Graving Docks — Harrington Dock Company — Herculaneum Dock Com- 

G^ny— Liverpool— Liverpool Basin and Docks — The Estuary of the 
ersey — Pluckington Bank — Rock Channel — Sand — Scouring and 
Sluices- Tides— Town Dues— Victoria Channel— Wallasey Pool— Ware- 
houses— Woodside Basiur— Woodside Pier. 



WILKINSON (JAMES JOHN GARTH).-The Human Body and 

ITS CONNEXION WITH MaN, ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRINCIPAL ObOAKS. 

Post 8vo, cloth. 14a. 

Contents : — The Human Brain— The Human Lungs — Assimilation and 
its Organs— The Human Heart— The Human Skin — The Human Form 
— Health — Appendix. 

ZSCHOKKE (HEINRICH), AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF. 8vo, cloth. 6«. 

Contents : — Childhood — Wanderings— Revolutionary Years. 

"The stirring events in which it wu Zschokke's lot to be engaced— the consiiicuou* 
pan which he played in Switzerland, when that country was the scene of military, 
volitical, and social struggles of more than one European interest— the narrative of 
his efforts and successes as statesman and reformer, as the teacher, the protector, and 
the guide of his people—Uie erentfiil course of good and evil fortune which lea the 
narrator, now into exile, poverty, outlawry; now into courts and cabinets, and 
proeonmlar difnities— will, it is beiiered, supply many unflsiling sources of interest 
and instruction."--1VaM2a<or'« Pr^aee. 

ZSCHOKKE'S (HEINRICH) HOURS OF MEDITATION AND 

DEVOTIONAL REFLECTION, upon Various Subjects connected 
with the Religious, Moral, and Social Duties of Life. Translated fh)ni 
the Twenty-third German Edition. Second Edition. Small 8vo, cloth, &?.; 
or in morocco gilt, da. 

Contents: — The Progn^ss of Enlightenment — Keconciliation — Tlic 
Opinion and Judgment of the World— The Triumph of the Christian 
Religion — Domestic Worship— Christian Magnanimity— The Art of 
being Happy — Female Education — Decrease of Domestic Prosperity— 
The Religious Wars — Social Life — A Man's Price— Circumspection in 
the Choice of Friends — Discretion in Conversation — Necessary False- 
hoods—The Gifts of Fortune— Marriage— The Passion for Reading— 
The Power of Truth— Choice of Station and Pursuit in Life— The De- 
struction of Jerusalem -The Anniversary of the Birthday — Death for 
our Countrv— The Test of Adversity— The End of the World. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS 

OP FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Post 8vo. 

ALTON LOCKE ; Tailor and Poet : an Autobiography. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., cloth. 18s. 

TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE FAMILY. 
By Baylb St. John, Author of " Adventures in the Libyan Desert," Ac. 
Cloth. 98. 

FANNY HERVEY ; or, the Mother's Choice. A Novel. 2 vols. 

cloth. 189. 

RAMBLES AND OBSERVATIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

By J. p. TowNSEND. 1 vol. cloth. 9*. 

THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE, with Extracts 

FBOM HIS UNPUBLISHED COBBESPONDENCE. By Cr. H. LeWBS. 1 VOl. 
cloth. 95. 

MARY BARTON. A Tale op Manchester Lipb. Fourth Edition. 

2 vols, cloth. 18s. 

THE HALF SISTERS. A Novel. By Geraldine E. Jewsburt. 

Author of " Zoe." 2 vols, cloth. 18s. 

THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. Bv the Author of " The 

Falcon Family." Second Edition. 1 vol. cloth, ds. 

WAYFARING SKETCHES among the Greeks and Turks, and 
ON THE Shores ov the Danube. By a Seven Years' Resident in Greece. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. cloth. 9«. 

RANTHORPE. A Novel. By G. H. Lewes. 1 vol cloth. 98. 

LIVES OF SIMON LORD LOVAT, AND OF DUNCAN FORBES 
OF CULLODEN ; from Original Sources. By John Hill Burton. 
1 vol. doth. 98. 

CAMP AND BARRACK ROOM ; or, the British Army as it is. 
1 vol. cloth. 9s. 

FATHER DARCY. An Historical Romance. By the Author 

of " Mount Sorel," &c. 2 vols. doth. 18s. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. By Robert Bell, Author 
of "The Lives of the Poets," &c. 1 vol. cloth. 95. 

LONG ENGAGEMENTS : a Tale op the Appghan Rebellion. 

1 vol. cloth. 98. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; or. Young Ireland. A Satirical 
Novel. Second Edition. 1 vol. doth. 9s. 

THE LIFE OF MOZART; including his Correspondence. By 
Edward Holmes. 1 vol. cloth. 9s. 

THE WHITEBOY; a Story op Ireland in 1822. By Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. 2 vols, cloth. 18s. 

MOUNT SOREL. By the Author of the " Two Old Men's Tales." 

2 vols, cloth. 18s. 

Other Work8 in preparation. 
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ANDERSEN'S WONDERFUL 
STORIES FOB CHILDREN. Tnua»- 
lated by Mamt Howttt. lUuitntloiui. 
Small 8to, clothu 2«.6ii. 

ANDERSEN'S SHOES OF 
FORTUNE, and other Tales. With Four 
Drawings by Otto SricKTSB, and other 
Illaitrations. Fcap. Svo^ cloth, te. 

AUNT JANE'S BUDGET OF 
STORIES. With Six lUuBtrations. 16mo, 
cloth. 2«. 6d. 

BARWELL'S (MRS.) NOVEL 
ADVENTURES OF TOM THUMB 
THE GREAT. New Edition. Eight 
Illustrations. 16mo, cloth. 2a. 6d, 

BARWELL'S (MRS.; CHILDHOOD'S 
HOURS. With Four lUustrations. Feap. 
Sto, cloth. 9$. 



BONER (CHARLES).- 
WuDDiNS, and other Ta 



I. — Thb Merb? 

Tales. With lUas- 
rrations by Covmt Focci. Small 8to, 
cloth. St. 6d. 



BOOK OF STORIES FROM THE 
HOME TREASUUT. With Thirty Illus- 
trations. Cloth. /'• 6<i. 

FAIRY TALES FROM ALL 
NATIONS. By Anthont R. Montai.ba. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations by 
RiCHAan DoTLB. Small 8vo, boards. 98. 

GAFFER GOODMAN'S PICTURE 
HORN-BOOKS. A Progressive Series. 
Neatly printed on Cardboard, with En- 
gravings on Wood. Six Cards. 2d. each. 

GAMMER GURTON'S STORY 
BOOKS. By Ambkosb Mbbtoit, Oent., 
F.S.A. WitQ Illustrations by Absolon, 
Fka.nki.in, and F. Tatlbb. Fancy 
Wrapper. 6d. each. 

HORSE (THE) AND HIS RIDER; 
or, Skbtchbs and Anbcdotks op thb 
noblk qoadbcfbd. by rollo spbino- 
piBLD. With Illustrations. Small Sto, 
cloth. 5«. 



KAVANAGH (JULIA).— The Thkbi 
Paths. A Story for Toung People. With 
ninstration* by Ahdbxv MACi.VBa. 
Small Srok doth. St. 

LITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. By M. S. C. With numeroiu 
Illustrations. Small Sto, cloth. 3*. 



MY OWN TREASURY. A Gift- 
book for Boys and Glrla. With Two 
Hundred EngraTings. Post Sto, doth. 

NIEBUHR'S (BERTHOLD) HEROIO 
TALES OF ANCIENT GBEECB. 
Edited, with Notes, hf Fbi.ix Som- 
liBBLT^ With Four Illustrations Iqr 



H. J. TOWHBBHD. 

2«.6<l. 



In small 4to, doth. 



OLD STORY BOOKS OF ENGLAND. 
By Ambbosb Mbbtoit, Gent., F.SJL 
With Illustrations by Absoion, Fbank- 
LiR, and F. Taylbb. Small -ito^ cloth. 
7«. 6d. 

ROYAL NURSERY ABC BOOK. 
Witu 500 Woodcuts, and Eight Coloured 
Pages. Crown 8to. 1«. 



SINNETT'S (MRS. PERCY) HERDS- 
MEN AND TILLERS OF THE 
GROUND. With Illustrations. Small 
4to, cloth. 2t.6d, 



SINNETT'S (MRS. PERCY) 
HUNTERS AND FISHERS. With 
Illustrations. Small 4to, doth. 3«. 6dL 



SINNETT'S (MRS. PERCY) STORY 
ABOUT A CHRISTMAS IN THB 



OLDEN TIME. With 
Small 4to, doth. 2$, 6d. 



niostrations. 



TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.) 
Mark Wilton, thb Mbbcharv's Clbbk. 
A Tale. By Charlbs B. Tatlbb, MJi. 
With Illustrations. Small Sto, cloth. 6*. 



Biadbury & Evans, Printers, WliiteCriars. 
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